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This report describes the Tucson Early Education 
Psychological Services (TEBPS) program during its third year of 
operation. TEEPS is based on the position that the quality of 
psychological services in the public schools can be increased by 
establishing educational systems in which the functions of psychology 
in education are embodied in system components rather than in 
individual practitioners. Activities in TEEPS during the past year 
have focused on tvo major areas: (1) the development of a set of 
evaluation procedures for assessing the overall ef f ectiveness, 
acceptance, implementation, and efficiency of the program; and (2) a 
continued effort to refine and broaden the extent of the consultation 
process. In the consultation process, information is transmitted from 
the Arizona center through a staff of field representatives to 
program assistants, parent coordinators, and school psychologists. 
Through the same channels, feedback is reported to the center and 
used to provide guidance for future research and development 
activities. Also in this report are the TEEPS plans for the coming 
year, which include the projected development of a Computer- Based 
Information System for use in early childhood education* (CS) 
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PROJECT SmORT 

The Arizona Cnntor for Early Childhood Education is adnini stored throug!) 
tho University of Arizona's Collooo of Education, F, Robvjrt Pauls^.nj '3:.an. 
It is an interdisciplinary orqanization and until J'j'y 1, i:72 v.^s direc^^.:! 
':y /^.onal .-^ iiendr^rson. 

ThG work report^id heroin was porformod pursuant to a contract with tha 
Office of Education, U. S. Dcpartnnnt of H.-^alth, Education and 'Molfaro 



throuoh t'le -Vtzona Contor for Early Childhood Mucation (as of July 1, 1972 
'.^esion^t:?^ as tiie Arizona Centor for rducational Pf^s^arc- and Dovelopnont 
under the direction of 'V. ^arsden Stok.^s)** Contractors unr^ertakfrici such 
v/ork unrfer Governp^ent sponsorship arc encoiiraoed to express frojly t'loir 
professional Judnnant in the conduct of the i.'or?<. Points of viov/ or opinions 
stated do not, ther^.»forev necessarily represent official Office o^ E^^ucation 
position or policy. 



** Throughout this report t\\^ fornor desinnation v/ill be referred to since 
the evaluation covers t!\at period of time prior to July 1, 1972. 
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Tucson EARLY EJl!^|AhoM 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SE.7VICGS PROGWM 

This report describes the Tucson Early Education Psychological Services 
(TEEPS) program durinq its third year of operation. The first y:.'ar was a 
pilot year durinn v/hich services wore irnplGrwnted as part of the Follow 
Through prooram in throe school systems: Fort "orth Independent .-chool 
District, Vermillion Parish School Board, and I'alkor County ni3partm3nt of 
Education. Durinn the second year services were oxoanded to include an 
additional eight comunitles: Chickasha Public Schools, Choctaw Coimunity 
Action Aiency, Hoonah Public Schools, Lincoln Public Schools, Santa Fe 
Public Schools, Vincennes Community Action Corporation, "licijlta Public 
Schools, and Ochoa School, Tucson District #1. For the third year (1971-72) 
one comnunity, Choctaw Community /Action Agency, withdrew frcn psychological 
services vihilo throe new communities wore addod: Baltimore City Public 
Schools, Durham County School District and Los Angeles County Schools. 
Thus, a total of thirteen communities v/ere involved durinn the past year 
in implementinn TEEPS programs. 

A SYSTEMS APPROACH 
TEEPS is based on the position that the quality of psychological 
services in the public schools can be increased by establishing educational 
systems in which the functions of psychology in education are etrbodied in 
system components rather than 1n individual practitioners. The reasoning 
underlying this position has been sot forth by 8ergan (1970) as follows: 
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'*The central task associated with the rendering of 
psychological services in school settings is that 
of brinqina relevant knowledge and techniques from 
the field of psychology to bear on the process of 
educating children. Th:? basic approach which has 
been used to accoi^pllsh this task in the past, has 
been for established professionals to specify in 
broad terns the kinds of knowledge and techniques 
which should be made available to the schools and 
then to train and certify various types of per- 
sonnel to apply such techniques and knowledge in 
school settings. In this approach the basic 
vehicle for providing interaction betv/ecn psy- 
chology and education in the schools is the indi- 
vidual practitioner who has been trained and 
certified. Psychology, as it is comunicated in 
the school, is in a sense embodied in the prac- 
titioner. The knowledge and skills which prac- 
titioners possess in large measure define what 
psychology is for the school. 

A serious difficulty associated with the ap- 
proach of embodying psychology within the 
individual practitioner is that psychology 
presently onconpasses more relevant techniques 
than the individual practitioner can be expected 
to absorb. Furthermore, there is every reason 
to suspect that the fund of kno^vledge in psy- 
chology will increase at an enormous rate in the 
forseeable future. 

One approach to the problem of knowledge and 
skill requirements has been to advocate hinh 
levels of training for school psychologists. 



The inadequacy of this approach is attested to by 
the lonci-standinn discrepancy between the level of 
training that many prof3Ssionals have felt would 
provide the most effective services to schoo/s and 
the level of traininn v^hich has been attained by 
persome] operating in the field. 

A second approach to the knowledge and skill 
problen has been to establish sub-specialties 
related to the field of psychology. The pro- 
ponents of sub-specialties advocate th? division 
of services related to psychology into categories 
and the establishnent of separate sub-specialities 
for each category. This procedure has produco^ a 
proliferation of roles which has created countless 
problems in the psychological services field, '''ver 
the years, roles have been added piecemeal to 
existing services. i!ew roles have often over- 
lapoed with old ones. The result has been an 
Inordinate concern with problems associated with 
role definition and with steppinq across role 
boundaries. In addition, it has failed to 
maxinize the extent to which existing knov.'leige 
and techniques in psychology are used appro- 
priately in the educational process, and it has 
failec! to maxif^iize the responsiveness of the 
practitioner to changes and developments in 
his field. 

The TEEPS system packages knov/leige and skills 
in system components rather than mainly in 
individual practitioners. This packaging 
provides to the schools, both hinher levels of 
training and more diversity of training than 
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typically have be^n available In psychological 
services in the past. In addition, the system 
provides communication channels among components 
designed to nake the individual practitioner 
responsive to new developments in his field and to 
make significant problems encountered in the field 
influence the course of future training and 
research." 

THE ARIZONA SYSTEM OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
The TEEPS program is one of three divisions of the Tucson Early Edu- 
cation f^del. The other two divisions are an instructional program and a 
parent involvement program. The Tucson Early Education ■odel is Implemented 
through an educational system involving two components: a research and 
evaluation component and a training and dissemination component. 

Dissemination operations of the Arizona system are as follows: Infor* 
mation related to the implemenation of the Tucson ilodel and/or to the eval- 
uation of the Model through research and development activities Is trans- 
mitted from the Arizona Center through a staff of field representatives. 
The principal receivers of Center information in field settings are program 
assistants for the instructional program, parent coordinators, and In the 
case of psychological services, school psychologists. These three types 
of recipients transmit information to parents and instructional personnel 
who deal directly with children. Communication in the system Is two way. 
Information is transmitted from the field to the Center as v/ell as from 
the Center to the field. Incoming information to the Center is used to 
provide guidance for future research and development activities. 
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DISSE'lIMATIOll 

In TEEPS, field representatives transmit Information to field 
psycho! ociists through a four week summer training institute and through 
periodic visits to field settings during the school year. 

The content of trainino includes: 1) methods for defining child 
behavior and the procedures used to change it in observable, 1. e., noasur- 
able terms, 2) research and theory dealinq with psychological processes, 
particularly thinkinp and learninri processes, and 3) training in the 
consultation process. 

The training process used during the summer institute involves the 
follouing steps: Program input is initiated throunh lecture and discussion. 
Lecture and discussion are followed by observation of video tapes illustrating 
applications of program principles. Role playing program applications 
follows observation. Finally, program techniques are applied in work with 
educational change agents. The application phase of training is Initiated 
during the summer institute and follovfed up in the field. 

Slj'KiEn TRAINriG - 1 972 

Only two inexperienced field psychologists were available for training 
during the regularly scheduled four week training period. One of these had 
received considerable on-site instruction, therefore, these two vjere invited 
to participate instead in the shorter two v/eek session with the experienced 
psychologists. Eleven field psychologists plus the full Center staff of 
TEEPS participated in the two v;eek session from June 5 to June 16, 1972. 
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Sessions \iere fleveloped to provide ;kiw Input from Center and fiold 
staff as well as allowing consl'iora'jle time for mutual sharing of problens 
and successful endeavors. Mors specifically Input topics includ'jd- 1) 
trends In trainlna and certification of school psycholonlsts, 2) desi'inlnc 
and iniplemontlng parent oroups, 3) motor skill development, 4) recent 
fflodaling research, 5) review of recont literature on reading, 5) TEC i 
approaches to reading instruction, and 7) Implementinf! behavioral objectives. 
For each of these areas considerable input was provided by field psychologists 
regardinq their efforts, success and particular problems. Sone titric v.'as 
also devoted to procedural problens, specifically the use of data in TEEPS 
and ways in which appropriate data could be more efficiently obtained. One 
attempt to inprove the efficiency of data handlinn vas the provision of 
having the field psychologists provide the descriptive case o'ata in recorded 
fonn. To this affect discussion of and training in the use of the recordino 
format v/as provided. 

In addition to the TEEfl comprehensive post assessr-iont, a short test 
deviseiJ by the TEEPS staff covering the traininof content was administered 
to all participants. 
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Informal and subsequent written comunlcations fron participants 
indicated that they found the summer training to hi) most worthv/hile. Plans 
were enthusiastically developed for a mid-venter conference to be held at 
the Center during the upcomincj year, In addition several suggestions from 
the field psychologists In regard to improving the liasion support activities 
from the Center were offered • These suagestions included: inproving the 
feedback from field data collection, at least one on-site visit by staff 
involved in data collection and dissimination, and improving the sharing 
of information among field sites (vMth TEEPS functioning as a clearing house); 

PROGRA'I OPiJECTIVES 

The TEEPS program focuses on learning and adjustment problems identified 
by teachers and other personnel associated with the instructional program of 
the Tucson -odel. The word ''problems'' is used in a sp3cial sense. It does 
not refer to disabilities or Inadequacies inherent in a child, Pather, it 
indicates the task of formulating and implementing strategies to enahle a 
child to achieve desired goal behaviors, This usage of the term '^problems" 
greatly broadens the kinds of situations in which psychological services 
could be applied. Traditionally, psycholoaists in schools have dealt mainly 
Viith so-called deviant behaviors, TEEPS is designed to overcome this 
limitation. For example* TEEPS can be used to facilitate the development 
of intellectual skills, leadership skills, social skills, and creativity 
in children. 
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RESEARCH AHD OEVELOF^EMT 
Activittes in TEEPS at tho Arizona Cantor during the past year have 
focused on the following areas: the developnent of a set of evaluation 
procedures for assessing the overall effectiveness, acceptance, imple- 
mentation and efficiency of the TEEPS program was continued and the computer- 
based analysis of the progran (TEEPS) was implefnentcd. in addition to the 
evaluation vrork, there was a continued effort to refine and to broaden the 
extent of the consultation procGSs» the vehicle throuqh which psycholociical 
theory and practice is comunicated to educational change agonts. These 
efforts have resulted in the behavioral objectives procedures to be used by 
the Psychological Services field representative v/ith the psychologist in 
the comunity. 

Current thinking on the consultation process is presented in the next 
najor section of this report. 

CnMSllLTATIOM 

NEED AMD DEFIrilTIOH 

As mentioned above, the central vehicle for applying psychology within 
educational settings has been the certified individual practitioner. His 
focus, in the main has been on the direct application of servicos to children. 

Knov/ledge and techniques In the field of psychology can have little 
Impact on education if they are not nade available to educational change 
agents. In the past, tv;o procedures have been used to disseninate psycho- 
logical theory and practice to educators. Psychology has been transmitted 
directly to educators In teacher training programs* Prospective teachers 
for many years have been required to take courses In psychology and edu- 
cational psychology as part of their pre-servlce training. In addition, 
ERIC 
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graduate students often take an advanced course in general educational 
psj/cholo<iy. Psychology is transmitted indirectly into the curriculum 
through the impact which it has on authors of curriculum materials. For 
example, curriculum materials in recent years have been heavily influenced 
by learninn principles underlying progranmed instruction. Hhile both the 
direct effects of course work and the indirect effects through author 
influence have a desirable impact on education, they have not provided 
teachers with means for brinoinn nsycholoqical principles to bear on daily 
classroom problems. The content of psycholony is far too broad to be 
communicated adequately in one or two survey courses • Furthermore, course 
work settings are necessarily remote from continuing needs encountered in 
the classroom. Curriculum materials are not flexible enough to meet the 
unexpected needs for psychological principles v;hich arise during instruction. 
The TEEPS program has selected consultation as a vehicle for providing 
educational change agents with access to psychological theory and practice 
available to change agents v;ho deal directly with children. 

The consultant achieves his goal by eliciting staterients fron the change 
agent which reflect psychological concepts relevant to the solution of the 
educational problem under consideration. The change aaent uses the elicited 
statements to solve the problem. For example, one step involved in 
solving an educational problem is to state the problem in behavioral terms. 
The consultant would not attempt to accomplish this step by explaining the 
characteristics of behavioral definitions to the change agent. Rather, he 
would ask a series of questions likely to elicit a behavioral definition. 
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For exanple, ho night bc^nin by dskinni ''^'Iwt !o?s Jfnrnfe '^o u'hen iio disrupts 
the class?" A question such as this vlll tend to elicit a concrete 
description of behavior on the part of tho teacher. 

^^nother point which needs clarification is that consultation is not 
nanarenent. The psycholonist does not tell thv^ chanqe anent hoiv to solve 
an eJucational problem. Consultation is based on the position that the 
chanpe anent should be responsible for defining the educational problem, 
olanninn a solution for it, and in most instances implenentino whatever 
intervention is undertaken. 

There are advantages to an approach stressinn chance agent responsi- 
bility. An educational problem vihich is managed by the change aoent 
directly responsible for the child '/ill tend to be handled in a nanner 
which is relevant to the on-qo1nn educational pronran of ^^^hich the child 
is a part. I^elevancy nay be lackino wtien the psycholooist services the 
child directly. Also, a change agent probably is jnore likely to iniploment 
a pronran v/hich he has desiqned than one constructed by the psychologist, 

THC PURPOSE CO-!SULT^TIO^! 

The aim of consultation is to change child behavior, llovjevor, 
consultation vory likely eventuates in alterations in change agent and 
psychologist behavior as well as child behavior. Inplicit in any inter- 
vention proaran is the fact that the channe aoont inplenenting the pro'iram 
will do sorre thing different fron what he has been doing. Furthermore, if 
the intervention is successful, the change anent v/ill be rewarded for 
altering his own behavior^ Consultation nay La thought of as a kind of 
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teacher/parent tralninn proqran In that It eventuates fn rev/arded alterations 
of the behaviors of these chancje aqonts. 

Consultation may produce alterations in psychologist behavior as 
well as chance aoent behavior. The consultant receives a <?reat cloal of 
input from channe agents v;h1ch may affect his thinking concerninn edu- 
cational problems. Furthernore, he receives feedback as to the effective- 
ness of Intervention prograns designed in consultation v/hich nay alter his 
thinking about such prograns. 

BEHAVIORS OEFIfiEO I't CO'ff;ULTATIOfl 

In order to assist change agents to nodify child behavior, it Is 
necessary to define the behavior to be modified and the behavior expected 
as a result of modification. For example, In order to assist a teacher to 
develop leadership skills In a child, it is necessary to define leadership 
skills in such a viay as to permit assessment of the child's current level 
of leadership and that expected as a result of leadership training. 

Target Behaviors . In the TEEPS program, actions selected for nodifi- 
cation are called target behaviors. A target behavior is defined behavior- 
ally by a target behavior class, target behavior exemplars, conditions 
under v/hich target behavior occurs and target behavior strenth. 

The taroet behavior class specifies the category which defines the 
behaviors chosen for modification. For example, a teacher may v/ish to 
label kicking, pinching, and biting behaviors as aggressive. The justifi- 
cation for grouping behaviors into a category is the assumption that the 
behaviors In question are all controlled by the same class of consequences. 
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For exannle, hittino, pinchlnp and bitinn behaviors nay all be controHi^f 
by teacher attentfon. If however, one of these behaviors wore to bo 
controlled by sone other relnforcor such as peer approval, then 1t would 
not be appropriate to nroup all three behaviors Into a single class- 

Taroet behavior exemplars are examples of behaviors fall Inn within a 
taroet behavior class. Tarnet behavior exenplars are those behaviors which 
are to be recorded by the chanoe agent. 

The specification of conditions Includes those events which occur just 
prior to and just after the tar<jet behavior exenplars as well as the 
conditions under v/hich the tarnet behavior occurs. For example, a child 
night encjaqe in angressive behavior in a particular connittee just after 
seekinn the teacher^s attention and not nettinn it. The consequent 
events just following this target behavior ninht inclucfe a reprinand from 
the teacher. Strenath specifies quantitative characteristics of behavior 
{e*fl,, rate of occurrence) • For instance, in the above exaiiple, strength 
night be measured as the nunber of times each day the target behavior 
occurred in conriittee. 

C oal gehaviors . Hoal behaviors are those actions which th>^ channe 
anent wishes the child to perforn. A goal behavior Is defined by a goal 
behavior class, goal behavior exenolars, conditions under v^hich goal 
behavior is to occur, and desired strennt'i of behavior. The goal behavior 
class indicates the category defining the behaviors which the change agent 
wishes to produce in the child. Goal behavior exemplars are examples of 
behaviors fall inn nithin a noal behavior class, ^-oal behavior exemplars 
must be defined in a manner which will perr^it thorn to be measured by the 
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recorHinn nrocedura adopted In the Initial nhrise of consultation. Conditions 
and strennth of noal behaviors are specified 1n tlie san3 nann^r as that 
enployed for ta roe t behaviors. 

It is important to note that noal behaviors actually are taroot 
behaviors for v/hich a criterion strennth level has specifier*. 

Tt!E COf!$ULTmo:' Pr>Xrcx 

The consultation process is conceived in four stacks: problon identi- 
fication, problen analysis, intervention, and evaluation. 

P roblen IHentif ication > Problon identification has two purposes: to 
obtain a definition of the probler^ in behavioral terns, an^ to estrblish 
recording n^'ocedures for measurinq the incidence of the probl^r behavior. 
These purposes are acconolishecJ in an intorvien bet^'ef^n th? osycholor'fst 
an^! the channe aoent. 

Problen 'Analysis. The purposes o^ problon analysis are: to identify 
those variables v;hich night be controlling behavior chosen for nodification, 
to define the criterion stranath level for noal behaviors and to establish 
a plan to enable the child to achieve noal behaviors. Problen analysis 
also requires an interview' betv.'?>en the DsycholoQist anl t'le chanae aoent. 

Intervention . Th^^ purposes of intervention are to inplenent the 
nodification olan and to r^^asure child behavior durin^ nodificaMon. 

Evaluation . In the evaluation interview, data collected prior to 
and durino intervention are assessed to deternine t/hather or not inter- 
vention has been effective. If the noal established in prohlen analysis 
has been achieved, services nay terminate . ^^o^ietines however, the channe 
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anont ray Identify othar behaviors for nodificatlon. In such caSs^s, tha 
Interview shifts from evaluation to problon identification. If ths noal 
■tds not been attained* further problem analysis is un<fortaken and a new 
Intervention plan devised. 

li'TERVlEKT'r. REMAVIORS 

The psycholonlst achieves his ooals in consultation through the use 
of several different types of interviewing behaviors. For exanple, the 
oroanization of an interview is established throufih the use of structuri na 
behaviors. 

S tructuring Behaviors . Structurlnn behaviors are statements 
questions which specify in broad terms the tonics to be discussed in a oiven 
phase of an interview. A structurino behavior incUK-es specification of 
a class of behaviors or events and an Innlied or exnlicit request that the 
channe aoent talk about the class w'n'ch has been specified. Structurinn 
behaviors are alv/ays used to Initiate an Interview. For instance, in 
the problem i'lentification interview, a structuring behavior Is used to 
introduce the educational orobl en to be discussed and to elicit neneral 
infomation about the cliild. For exanple, the nsycholonist mioht benin the 
problen Identification Interview by sayinn: "Tell ne about ilimie. ' 

In the problem analysis interview a structurino behavior intro'^uces 
discussion of baseline data. For example, the psycholonlst nioht heqin 
th'i oroblen analysis interview by sayinn* "Let's look at the data you 
collected last week." 

Structurino behaviors are also used to chanoe topics in an interview. 
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For ^xannlo, to^'ar^ th^^ {^n:* of tho oroblon 1d;^nt1 fir:a^:iDn irMjorv-;-' t'T'-* 
psvcholoolst tynically 'loiiH <'ant to disciiss behavior r^cor'!i;i^. 
r:ic;it say: '''^e nay to r»a!<^ some plans to or>t sop^^ concrete 'a^a on 
Ji-^ie^s hehavior; 

\ third use of structurinn b^h-ivfor is to ro-^stablish focus, 
''!i3n irrelevant natorial Is Intro -ucg'^ by the chan^'^ aaant, the psyciolo'-^ir^t 
nay return t'l:^ conv:^rsat'fon to Us nrevlo^s focus '7 1<^norin'^ tUo trr *l?v^jnt 
•^atorial an'* countorlno with a stnicturinn behavior. For oxar^'lt^ if t;ie 
psycliolonist ^'Ishes to ob tain Inforriatlon a^out cUissrocM [^ohavior, ani tA'i 
toach^r says: "'"'f courso, Oirriira's hone lif'^ is just aVv^ful . ^Ms o^^.r^rts 
arj rilvorco'i an-l his nothor is there only :Mlf the tif^o. '^or/t yn».> thi?,!'. 
this nay Itav:i somtlnno to -^'o v-it^^ !iis ^sl^avior hrjro at school?" The psy- 
chologist nay say "Tell no abOHt uiiat Oinrno *^03s at schrol." 

' final i!s^^ of structuring behaviors is to obvii.^ a^-^'iti^'nal infor- 
n-?.tion on a topic. For ^xanole> thr* psycho! onist s^y^ 7^11 no r^or: 
^hoMt ■'^i'-^if^'s ^^'^h-'^vior ^vrin^^ r^^^^in^'^ activitlos,'' 

Oafininn behaviors . In specifyin^^ tannt ^r^liaviors, noal hf^havicrs, 

and racorc'ino an;! int^^rvontion plans, thr^ risyc'':Olo"i$t ^'sns -oflninr^ 

behaviors, "^ofininn N^haviors aro statm:nt$ cal ti:-/^ for descriptions 

of ^oh?.viors, or the conditions u'v^.-^r *'hich *"?h=\viors occur, or th:^ stronnth 

of the behaviors* Thfi list that follo'vs specifics typos an^ oxas^^nl^s of 

•cfinin^ behaviors ' 

!• Rehavior Fxo^plar ':iicitors: taroet 'ixonplar elicitor rGn!j3Sts 
th.'^ change aofjnt to i'^tail instances of a taroit class. For 
exannlo, the osycholopist rinht say ''''hat v!o^s Jinnie ^^o wh?n 
he fiisrupts the class? ' 
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2, T<^r^^t Pehavlor F.Hcitors: tarn^t b-Vjavlor ellcitnr r^QU2Sts 
Vxi c^iann's ^•y^^nt to specify tho behavior i:o be r:^coHnd, ^''^n 
vthlcS of thesr* bt^h^^vlors uouVd you liko t^^ tak?^ iati? 

"^oal '^fihavior nicitors* Goal behavior elidtors direct t'')3 
chan^2 accent to sp(*cify instances of th^ oo^^l class, For 
Gxannle, th^ psychologist nioht say: "**hat ^'liv's of tilings 
Susan n^^eM to to show tliat sho v/as narticloatinn in conn1tto<} 
actlvttios?" 

4, S.trcnoth rilcitors' ?^trennt'i .?11c1tors dirt^ct t'le c!ianr<} .^^^nt 

to soecffy qnantltatlvo charactorlstics , amnlitul^i lat:?ncy, 
fr(?q'joncv) of behavior. For examplf^, in elicitiiT^ t\\Q stroo^th 
^ of a behavior^ th^ osyclioloolst nioht as!r "^o^^ox1rlate^y her 
o^t<3n does this occur? 

5, Conditions f:Hcitors: '^on^itions ellcit^TS r-iquiro th^ c'^-^nn^ 
anoiit to so?,c1fy the conditions un^^er nhich a behavior ^^ither 
sJiouls^ or does occiir, Thero aro tlirv?G tyoes of conf!icions 
elicitors: 

a) AntecsrJ'^nt ""on^ltinn riicil:ors: Anteo^'^'i^it con^lUlon Glicltors 
aro rGO'icsts for inforr^ation about Gvr^nts prior to a ^ar^ot 
or <^oal behavior. For c^xanple, tha psyc^iolooist ^^^v as': 
"''h=it oonorally haonoDS b^^foro Susan destroys V'"') » ork of 
another chil'^?'' 

^) Consequent rondition ^^llcitors^ Consf)<'H<nnt con'iticn elicitors 
r^q^ost tho clvm^'^ a'^ent to specify ev^^nts foUo^'ii^o ^ 
taroot or ooal b-^hav1or» For <?x^nol<3 5 th^» nsyc'^olo'^lst 
i^nnht ask- "^'hat n.^^n.^rally haonpps af?:er Charlos Mts ano*:hnr 
c^ild?^' In ar*iition, he ninht sayt '*»hat then, :^o yoif do, and 
hnif do th^ oth'^r chilJre^n r^j^ict?" 

c) Situational ?onditions Hlcitors* Situational cor.-'ltions 
alicltors are rr;qn^^sts for S03c1ficatior. of the settinr=s in 
^?U1ch soi^cific beh.vHors occur. Fcr ^^xarTlo, ^sycl^olo'^ist 
niaht ask: ^'''h^n <^oos Susan's cryin^i tyoically occur?'* 

Sumarizinn ^^havior $> third tyno of intc^rvie*'*ii>f^ b<^hav1cr used 

in consultation is tha sii^riarlzin^ b?3hav1or. *^ufTTGri;^inn Hohaviors .^ro 

staten<?nts 'ihich rocorint the cor.t?nt of a nro viotis Intorvi^^' or phas?^ of 

an intorvlGV/. Sumarizinn behaviors nay h^flo the psi/cholooist an^i th2 

change anont to renenbor '/hat has be3n sai !. for oxanple, tha psycholonlst 
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nioht say: "Yoii'va said that '1ary hits othors, kicks tho chairs, an^^ 
throws crayons on tho floor. " This enunoration helns thn psyclirh ■-•ist 
and the teacher recall the information v;hich the teacher has oivcm. 

Surnarizinn behaviors also assist in vallHatir.n the exi:ont t: v.'irlch 
the psychologist and the chanrc a'^'jnt anreo on I'hat has boon conniinicat'^'i. 
"hen the psychologist enunorates points previously riade In aii interviii;, 
the channo a^ant is afforded th« opoortunity of validatinn what th-? 
psycholoqist has saii. For exanple, if tho psychologist "are to say: "You 
say that "^ose hits and hichs and nrabs thinns a"ay fron other chiMren, 
and Mon't share things with other," The teacher miqht say: 'That's ^'artly 
right. Sot/ever j P.ose does share sorie of tin time.' 

Finally, sumarizinq beliaviors nay servG as a catalyst in initiatinn 
interpretations of hehavior. The psycholonist., by nentioninn t\.'o cjvcnts 
which he hypothesizes are related, nay plant the seeds for consirlsrat.ion 
of the relations ^ip by the chann^ anent. For exaniplG, ho ninht S'ly ' You 
say that vhen Susan nakes nistakos reading hor talking murals ^ yov nive 
her indiviHual help, that Susan sr^ens to 'snjoy this help, and tiiDt this 
is her nain opportunity to interact with you on an indivi^^ual basic." 

The psychologist nioht follow' this statenent «'ith an 1nt^')rpr :tation 
sunqestinn the possibility that teach^^r attention could be reinforcinn 
inaccurate oral r^^adlnn. ?IO!/^vcr , the sumary rd<7ht make it possible for 
the teacher to nake the r^sinforcenent interpretation without assistance, 

Info rnation Behaviors > There are circumstances In consultation vjhich 
call for the ren'^erinn of factual infornation to th^ c'lann^ a^f^nt. Infor- 
mation behaviors are statennnts v/hich convey such information. Infornative 
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behaviors can be use'l to naf^e the chann^? aoent a^are of r'^corlinn proco^Iuros, 
For exanole, In th^ problon id^intiffcation intsrvieif, the nsvcholcolst 
ninht say: "You couH count the number o^ tinos "h^n Charles i^^\m 
various nro'ms durln^ tb^ Hay as an Indication of ^roii? pr-^rtlci^^-^tlonj 
or you mfnlit v/lsh to record the arount of time In nfnutos he ronatns In 
various orouos/* 

Infomatlve hj^haviors arc used to report t'le r^stiUs of an in-^or'^^al 
assessnent of a chlld^s sMlls. For ^xa'^ole, the psychologist ninht say; 
''1 founi that he could id^ntif^/ ton and botton, but he haH difficulty 
Hith left and rinht/' 

Finally, infornative behaviors are used to indicate the restilts of 
a classroon observation. The nsycholo^^ist ninht say; ' I noticed that 
I'han ?usan tried to talfi to other children, Charles intern!»^tedl hor." 

T»>terpret1ve behaviors . Ourino the proble^^ f^n':\lv<$is ohase of con- 
sultation the psychologist nay v/ish to infer f'inctional relationships 
*»ith resoect to a behavior and ttie events surroimlino it or he ray "ish 
to r^a^e inferences abnnf s'^ills un^nrlyinn ef-^^ctiv^ tasK acconplish^^ent. 
To acconplish such purposes the psychologist voJili use interpretive 
behaviors. Internretive behaviors are stattTents of 1nf:>r<^ncn. V)f^y 
tyoic^lly are 'jse-? follo^'in'^ a suT^arizin'^ bohavior onuneratiiin th-^ 
variables *^hich arr^ crucial to »'hatever Inference is to b^ nade. For 
exar^nl^, after an appropriate sumari^inn behavior, thr? psycholonlst 
'^i'^lit say "It ray ^e t^^at Jimie is hittino the ot'-^er chil. -'ren to ^et 
your attention." 
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Va11<Jat1n<i Rehaviors > It 1s ossontlal to Insure aproenent v/Uh tho 
change aqent at a nurber of points durlno consultation, ValMatlnri ho- 
havlors are statements desipned to deternlne wh^^ther or not th;^ chan^ro 
anent and psychologist aoree on sone specific point. 

Validating behaviors are used to obtain aoree/nent as to problem defini- 
tion. It is crucial for the psycholoolst to Insure that he and the change 
aqent anr«e on the definition of the prob1'?n under consideretion, At the 
end of the problem definition phase of th3 problcn identification inter- 
view, the psycholooist should make a suimarlzinq statement defining the 
problem In terms of tarnet exemplars, conditions, and strenoth, s^e should 
then make a valldatinq statement such as: "This, then, is the problem. 
Is that rinht?" 

Validating behaviors are used to obtain anroenent '/Ith respect to 
recordino procedu»^es. In the problem 1 lentificatioru problem analysis^ and 
evaluation phases of the consultation process, It Is necessary ^^.o obtain 
anreement as to the nature of the recordinn procedure. The recordino 
procedure should remain constant through all nhasf^s of consultation* In 
each ohase of consultation the conditions, strength, and exemplars to 
be recorded should be validated. 

In the problem analysis interview, after a summarizinn behavior specify- 
inn conditions, strennth, and procedures, the psychologist should make a 
valldatinn statement to insure mutual anroemont as to the definition of the 
modification olan. "!e might say: '7h1s, then, is the plan, correct?" 

In the problem evaluation Interview;, the osycholonist sl^ould summarize 
the data and the oreviously established goal of intervention* Me should 
then make a validating statement • 'Xan we say from these data that your 
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tioal has boen achieved?" 

pQinforcevs . "erbal relnforcers are occasionally used In consultation. 
The central usf? of r(i]t\forcei;!)Qnt in the consultation process is to maintain 
verbal behavior on the part of the chanqe ansnt. For example, the psy- 
chologist mioht say; "Hn-m" periodically to naintain talkinq on the part 
of the teacher. 

AMALYSIS PRnr,F.ni)<^,ES 

Infonal applications of functional analysisi (Skinner, 19S3) and 
task analysis (Ganne, 1070) are used extensively in establishino the 
causes of behavior during consultation. Functional analysis- is the 
deterni nation of antecedent and consequent events which control spc^clffc 
behaviors. Task analysis is the specification of behaviors vhich are 
prerequisite to a coal behavior, 

Apnlications of analysis proceduras are infernal in the sense that 
their use in consultation typically should not involve the scientific 
rigor vMch would be denanded In a research settlno. For example, suppose 
that a psychologist and a teacher hypothesize that a particular consequent 
event is controllinn aggressive behavior in a child. They remove the 
event and the aqoresslve behavior dininishes. At this point, the teacher's 
noal has been reached. The scientist in a rosGarch settinq, hovever, 
would probably not be satisfied that the consequent event under study 
really v/as control lino afiqression. As a further check on the hypothesis, 
he ninht reinstate the consequent event to Increrise aforossive behavior and 
then renove it a second time to determine vhether or not it consistently 
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dlrlnish^ri aonr^ssioii, 

/^PPLICATrM 

TI)o inWviei'/fnn bpliavlors ^^scr1he^ abovG are liseH In all phnsGs of 
tlie consultation process ani i;1th1n all asoects of the scope of Psycholoolcal 
Services presently beino usee*. 

In addition to the main focus of tho consultation nrocoss In pro- 
vldinq services to inJividual C'lilHron, two special appHc.itions of the 
consultation process, Intellectual "Skills anc^ f^^hevioral Objectives, have 
been initiate-i durinn th^ n^-^st yaar. 

IfiTELLECTUAL SiaiLS rO-StlLT<\TIOM 

For tha better part of a century > conception of Intel! nctual competence 
in "estern ciUur^ hav? been doninatod by the concept of Intellectual 
abilities. The central use of the aHlltios concv?Dt has been to classify 
people, Ability classifications have served the inportant purpose of 
facilitatinn society's accss to hunan resources by provldinn an econor.ical 
m.^ans for idertiyino tliose Individuals *'hose intollectual conpetenci^s 
could h) harnessed to the co^Dlex tasks of a technolonical ane. 

In recent years the use of the abilities concept has oxt^n-Ied beyond 
classification* At tho berjinnino of the 106O'$, ^^cV. Hunt (ir^^l) ciarshalled 
evidence challenoino lonn doninant assunptions of qenotically fixed 
intellinence and pre-deternined intellectual -levolopment. In lipht of this 
chananoe» sone educators bec;an to take seriously the notion that Intel- 
lectual conpetence could be chano(>d throunh Instnictlon and, by the middle 
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of the 1 960 's, programs were developed v/iHch vrers comlttert to th^ task of 
teachinn abilitfei to youno children. 'Missel! (1^70), in a rocent rovie" 
of such pro(}rans^ has fndfcated that structured pre-sc'iool exnerfoncos can 
have a facilitating offect on Irrtellectual conoetence as naasured by such 
tests as the Stanford-Blnet Intel licence Scale and th? Illinois T3st of 
Psychollnoulstic Abilities. 

In liqht of the orovjinn interest In and supportive evidencn for nro- 
qrams to alter Intellectual conpetence, it is important to exanin?^. the 
role of the abilities concept in the assessment of cl^annes In coripotcnce- 
As nentloned above, the abilities concept has been used nrinarily for 
classification ourposes, not for purpose of assesslna chanro. The frrovenent 
of the nation to a consideration of procedures for wdlfyinn intellectual 
capabilities calls for a nei/ examination of the abilities concc^ot an:j 
raises the cuestion of v»hether or not t'^o concept ounht to bo aiinm;f^nteH 
by another concept specifically designed to reflect capability cuanrivi. 

Abilities and Prediction . Tha tern ability nay be described quite 
simply as behavior which an individual can enit- The sirriliclty of this 
denotation belles the fact that abilities are defined empirically by an 
elaborate set of conventions desiqned to serve the purpose of predictinn 
behavior. 

The conventions of the preHiction paradinn are faniliar to every 
psycholoqist: 1) Test itens chosen to measure abilities are selected 
so as to raxinlze individual differences in performance. Itn-^$ vhlch too 
many people pass or too many people fall are exclu^'^d br^cause they do not 
help to naximize individual differences* Since the purnoso of ability 
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neasurament is to predict aerfornance, validity Is nstahllshe'l by corre- 
lating a^)nUy neaswr^^s with criterion m^^asures. Since accurate pre- 
diction requires stability in individual dK'feronces, reliability is 
ectahV.shod by assessino the extent to v/hlch Individual d1'^^f:^r^nc^?s ar^ 
consistent nithin a test^ or between two forns of the sane tost, or over 
tine, ^) An IndividuaTs test performance Is described by statinn his 
position tn a reference qroup. 5) Finally? abiliti'^s are deflrKV', 
tyoicall^' t'"»rounb factor analytic nroce^uros, on the basis of clustorinns 
of correlations. 

Abilitfes an^ Instruction . 'Whenever there is a need to seUiCt 
individuals for inclusion In or exclusion fron a oiven nrouo on the basis 
of predicted criterion perfornance, the ability concent is of value. De- 
spite its value for selection purposes, however, the ahility concept 1s not 
well suited to the task of teachinn intellectual conpetencles. One oroblerii 
associate^i v/ith the concept Is that it does not reouire behavioral defini- 
tion of abilities, because behavioral definition is lachinr;, there is no 
clear basis for deternining v/hat behaviors shouH be taunht to Increase a 
niven ahility. For example, consider tasks such as those used in the 
similarities subtest of tlje !'echsler Adult Intellinence Scale (^''echsler, 
1^55). The items on this subtest reotiire the exanlnee to specify the 
manner 1u v^hlch two thlnqs are alike. The exaninee's ansv^ers for each 
iten are recorded, but the behaviors responsible for producinn those 
ansv>ers are not in^iicated. because behavioral specificity is lackinn> 
it is difficult to deteinine v^hat behaviors to teach tn increase the 
ability neasured hy the sinilarities subtest* 
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^ SGCOfi'f oroblen assoclatof^ "ith the ahiHtles concept Is lack of 
samplin'' sneclflclty. lltien a sample of Itens Is solecteH to represent a 
population, the population and tho sanpHno procedure shmjld be speclflcid. 
Such specification Is lacking fn virtually all ability tests, ''hen trie 
population of items underlyinq a subtest san|:<lo is not specified, it is 
not possihlo to devise a sanpllno procedure to assist in relatinci ability 
instruction to ability assessment. Consider the case of a vocabulary 
subtest such as that used In the *5tanford Binet Scale. (Tnrnan and -'lerrin, 
1960). If one were to teach the worHs on the suttest, one would be accused 
of teachlnrj th^ test and not the ability noasured by the test. Tf one 
v/ere systenatically to avoid subtest "ords, oresumably there would be 
little chanqe in future performance on the subtest. It Is inpossible to 
establish any practical vay to select words to relate insoruction to 
ability assessment becaus"? the population of v/ords used to construct the 
test is not specified. 

The procedure of descrlbino individual perfornance in terns of posi- 
tion in a nom nroup Is another shortcominn of the ability concept. ;!orpi 
referenced scores obscure Infornatlon about v;hat a student can or cannot 
do hy substitutlnn for such infornatlon nothinn more than a description of 
cjroup position (Rlaser, 1963). 

;iorn referenced scores obscure behavioral chanac as vfsll as behavioral 
specificity. The nost direct vay to neasure ability acquisition i.-ould be 
to assess the extent to vihich an Individual's perfornance of an ability 
behavior changed over tine. Uqulsitlon typically is not assessed in this 
fashion. 
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ft is ip-i^siired not by channe in perfotmnce, but nthar by cfianne in oroup 
position. Consider a group of ton first-orade children who differ in the 
ability to renember sequences <)f dibits. Ry the time the children are 
third qraders, their memories nrobably all have i'^proi^ed, but their 
relativie positions in the oroup nay tend to remain constant. In order for 
* child to olenonsts'ate a chanae In ability, he must be able to show not 
fierely that his perfornance has improved, but that the inprovenent has beon 
at a fa&Ur rate than is the case for others in an appropriate reference 
group, ''hen chani?e is measured aqa ins t a standard (the norm ''iroup) which 
is Itself chanoino, the apparent extent of change necessarily will be 
attenuated. 

A final difficulty with the ability concept has to do v^ith the purpose 
of ability tralnino. Presumably, the purpose of ability trainlnn is to 
provide competencies which assist an individual to accomplish criterion 
tasks vjhich ho othervjise minht not have been able to accomplish. '^ccor^JInnly, 
it is reasonable to expect that the criterion tasks be specified and that the 
influence of ability training on criterion task performance be demonstrated. 
'\bil1ty tests do not specify the manner in vhich ability bohaviors influence 
criterion task performance. They indicate only position 1n a reference 
grouo. 

The problem of the ability concent with respect to the purpose of 
ability tralnino is clearly illustrated in recent efforts to base ability 
traininn programs on scores obtained on diaqncitic ability tests. The 
general format for the construction of diagnostic ability tests Includes a 
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$eri^% of Subtests und^r a 'leaiin^ such as lariniM'^^ /^^>nit1es. Tyr>ka1]y 
each of tho subtests is assumed to measure a separate abiUty. ^ child 
receives a scor^ on all sijhtests as vie]] as total score. Th^^so scores 
are in essence ^tandar^i scores which specify the chiM»s position ^''ith 
respect to a norm croup. The chil^ is niven a profile which indicates 
for each subtest the extent to which his perfornance deviates from thr^ 
averane. Instruction is oft<>n orescribed on the basis of tho profile. For 
example, if a child Is above average on six subtests a^^d beloi/ average on 
three, it may be suqnested that he receive instruction In the three areas 
in i/hlch his performance is lo'^ 

The basic task vhich diannostic ability tests ar^ '-^si^^nod to 
accomplish presumes emnir leal demonstration of ability tralnino benefits 
with r'^sppfCt to the performance of criterion tasks. J'nfortunatelv, 
diannostic aHility tests Indicate only nroun position. Criterion task 
performance to be facilitated by ability trainino Is oft^n not even 
specified. ^ 

Into llectual Skills- ^!eed for the C oncept. The above discussion 
suqqests the need for a new approach to the teachinn of intellectual 
comnetcncies* The concept of ^xbility has berjn linked for so lon^ to 
prediction conventions that It Is doubtful that ne\) neanlnns could be 
attached to It without creatine a nreat deal of confusion. Yet, there 
is a need for a concept in many respects analo^^ous to that of ability. 

Radical behaviorists, oneratino as thounh there were no justification 
for an ability concept, have attempted to alter lcarn1n<^ ^y ap^lyinn a 
sinole set of procedures to all individuals re<>ardless of individual 
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dtffr^ronces in the kinds of conpetor^cin^ broir'^fu to t!ie loarninn tasf<. 
Certain behaviors 'me nrown to fiXtr?rioVv resistant to channe un for 
proce^lures advocatad behaviorists {o.o. vida Flavcll, Id), Qaonr^' 
(V3oO) has arnued quit^ effectively tliat t^o lac!: of success of the b<^' 
haviorists can be traced to a failure* to deterr-ine and to t-ach t!iose 
behaviors \McM are prerequlsito to the nastery of learning tasks. 

There Is a nee^! to establish a concept like that of ability to serve 
as a basis for specifying* hohaviors v/fiich underlie task '^astery. The 
tern intellectual skill sho'/s sinns of enerninn as a suitable label for such 
a concept* Althouoh the idea of skill has been Hnke*^' oriparily to the 
study of motor coordination, it does have nrooerties Khich nako it a 
URely choice for use in descri^^in'^ intellectual behaviors. First, 
altfiounh the term intellectual skill has be^in used to describe intellectual 
competencies (Resnick, Oa^ne^ 1970, 1^71), it is not vet firnly 

entrenched in an existing set of technolonical conventions as i?^ tho ca^»e 
i/ith the concept of ability. Thus, the way is onen to sh.ipi the behavioral 
definition of the concept to enhance its usefulness as a tool in the 
teachino of intellectual conoetoncies, ^ second desirahle property of 
the tern skill is that conmon usane of the word indic-ites behavior v/hich 
can be acquired throuqh instruction. Ihu^, the spectre of the nature- 
nuture issue v/ould probably not becone involved in debates over the 
traininn of intellectual skills to the extent that it has ^^een associated 
with arnunents over the training of intell^ctu?.^ abilities. 
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Oefinttion . An intelloctual skill nay be rlofined as a behavioral 
capability uhich, v.^hen activatf>^, functions to facifUate the perfornance 
of a culturally relevant task. The relationship between behavior ani 
function in this definition is According to the definition, an 

intellectual skill* when activated, is behavior seryinn a oarticular kind 
of function. If the behavior nere to occur i without its attendant function, 
it would not ho operatino as an intellectual skill. 

Consider the folloi/inn nediatino r^snorrs^^ naradiofn: s^-r—s^-n 
in lAhic'i ^ is a stimulus, r a covert resnons<=*, s t!io covert rosnons^ Sf^rv- 
inq as a stinulus for '^^ the final overt response, '^ssune that a nivon 
indivi'^ual cannot e-^it R upon pr-^sf^ntation of S without '^?diation, r^s 
for that individual coul ^ ho classified as an intellectual skill, r by 
itself ^^ould not be an intellectual st'ill. r functioning as s sinnallino 
the overt response ? •/oul'^ ^'^ an intellectual skill, 

^'10 specification of function as ^ critical feature of t> ^ofinition 
of an intellectual skill is not nerelv acadonic nitnickinn. It is co-ron 
practice in existino tralnlno nrnorans rlesi'^ne^ to pro^MC'* intr^llectual 
'lains to teach behaviors classified as intoll^ctucal co^^n^tenci^s '-ith- 
out careful sn^clfication of, or instruction in, t'le use of tiles') behaviors. 

Defining Htri^utes. Tne above ir^finition of irttel V^cvvc ' [^ivi'ls 
sunoests three criteria for •^istln^uishinn intellectual s!::'r'.:: ir'>' other 
behavioral nheno'^ena: The f1r;V': c - thctse criteria 1s a ^J^finvilon of 
skill hehavior in perfornance te%ns, ^aon-^' ( i'^';"^ sunnorts this view when 
he suncests thf^t a nrerenuisit^ for i'.!entifvi?»o intellectual sMUs in 
leari.m hi^rarchif?s to a specification of t!n *i^ha^'ior$ in such hierarchies 
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In perfornance lan^uaoo, T!ie if^portance of pprforranco sp^clflcUy is^ 
of course^ that It enables ^^ucators to d<>f1n^ or^^clsely what thev ar^^ 
tryinn to teach* As pointed out a^ove, one of the dlf^lcuUlos witli t'lO 
ability concept is that it dor^s not require perforranco definition. T^n 
above discussion o^ the problem of lack of oorfor'^ance soecificity clearly 
illustrates the need for makinn such soecificity an essential asi>oct of 
intellectual skill definition. 

A second criterion sunneste^ for ^^e^inin'^ an intellectual skill is 
the demonstration of transfer C'-'fects. The nost inoortant reason for 
distinquishinn intellectual skills fror^ other beliaviors is that it is 
useffjil to have a narne for those 're'i^viors «7ith transfer oroorerties that 
facilitate the learnTnoT^^^^^^^ce, an^Vor retention of various criterion 
tas^s* ^he potential to apply a capability to facilitate the p^^rfornance 
of a criterion task has lonn been thounht to be the hall'^arlc of Tntellinence. 
Accordinoly, the enpirical demonstration of transfer ouoht to be a criterion 
for definino intellectual skills. 

The final criterion sunnested ^rith respect to intellectual skill 
definition has to do with cultural relevance. In order for a behavior to 
be classified as an intellectual skill, the tasks use-^ to Hernnstrate 
transfer effects for the behavior ounht to be of established cilturnl 
relevance. 

Concern for cultural relevance his always exerted inflM'^nce on 
concepts of intellectual conoetence. Presently, such concern is ^st 
clearly evidenced in the convention o^ establishino the vali h'ty of ahility 
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tests by correlattna them "Uh criterion neasurof> of knc'n relevance. 
Hosnite this convention, 'lowevor, ctHtural relevance in Instruction deslgmd 
to pro'^oto i'ltellectual cor^potence is rarely pstablished. 

Conventions for nefinind ^kills . Just as it was nec^^^ssary to estab- 
lish conventions for deflnino ani neasurino abilitios to serve classifl- 
cation n^eds» it will be necessary to establish conventions for definin*^ 
and TOasurino intellectual skills to be c;eveloped to servo instructional 
needs. Tliere are v/ell known procedures v/hich could be applied as conventions 
for deflnino intellectual sMlls. To r^eet t!)e criterion of perfnrnance 
definition, available procedures for specifyino behavioral objectives 
Caqer, 1^^^?) could be adapted. If thesf^ procedures v/ere usedj the class 
or population of behaviors r<^nresenting a skill woulH be snecifie-!. 
Exenplars of the class would be ^^iven. The conJitions under v*hich tho 
skin is oerfomed i/ould be detailed and the lovel of acceptable perfor- 
mance defined. 

There are several orocedures '^Iiich can bo d?scr1^^oH as conventions 
for denonstratinn transfer. Procedures involving experimental-control 
corparisons ''hich have lonn been used in research on learninr^ can ^"0 thounht 
of as conventions for revealino transfer, ^.ecently, procedures have be^n 
suqoested by Qaono' (1963), Resnick (l^f^7), an^ '^.esnick and ''ann 
to denonstrate transfer with respact to intellectual skills in learning 
hierarchies, Finally, the ti^e series desinn (Ca^nNell and f'.t<^n1ey, P^3), 
because it required neither randopi5tat1on nor control Si is useful for 
demonstratlno transfer in fiel^ settinns. 
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Us^J of tho tine series deslnn shouH be linked to controlled oxperl- 
pwntal research bec^-se of validity problems with the desinn. In the tine 
series deslqn the indpoendent variable is interjected after a series of 
baseline measurenents have been made, '\dditional measurements are made 
followino introduction of the independent variable. Campbell and Stanley 
(1963) have listed the sources of invalidity involved in time series 
experirw»nts . The principle validity nrofilems associated with the design 
have to do with oeneralizinn results to new populations or settinos. Prob- 
lems of this sort are not al'fays of major concern to educational change 
aqents. For example, if the teacher's nroblem is to ascertain what will 
work in his or her classroom, oencrali^ation to other classroof^s or 
populations may not be an important Issue. An additional validity problem 
with time series experiments involves the possibility that an event other 
than the independent variable occurinq at approximately the same tine as 
the onset of the independunt variable my exert a controllinn influence 
on the dependent variable. 

P.ecause the character and needs of a culture chanoa over tine, 
conventions for establishinn cultural relevance of transfer tas('S atsociated 
V';ith skill behaviors must be based on hunan judgment rather than objective 
standards. There are established means in American culturn for makinn 
ju'Jonents as to those takss which are relevant to cultural noals. The 
various annual meetings and special conferences of professional nroiios 
and the publications of experts In fields related to education provide 
examples of existino sources for determining relevance at t'le national 
level. School boards, parent advisory oroups and thr- lika proved important 
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sources for deternlnlnn cultural rolovance at the local It^vel, 

Appltcation of the Intelloctual Skills Concept . One profnising appH- 
catlon of the Intellectual skills concept 1s In currlculun deslnn. Hetall^d 
discussions of curriculum apollcatlons have been provided by Gaane^{1970) 
and Resnick (19^7). These authors <^escr1be a number of examples of the 
Identification of Intellectual skills forminn learnlnci hierarchies under- 
lylnq tho acconpllshment of acadenic tasks* These hierarchies have beon 
used as a basis for specifying what should he taught and in what sequence 
It should be presented. Instructional sequencinq has been Individualized 
by qivlnq students a diaonostic test to deternlne vhlch intelloctual 
skills they already have in their repertoire and which they need to 
acquire. 

The intellectual skills concept is beinq used in provldino psychological 
services to individual children throunh T^^P*^, The >mk of the school psy- 
cho1onist> perhaos nore than any other psycholoqical practitioner, has 
been intinately involved with the conept of intellectual abilities* School 
psycholonlsts have been given the resnonsibility of assessino mental ability 
as a basis for placing children in special education pronrans. The intel- 
lectual skills concept offers a potentially useful addition to existing 
tools in school psychology for doalinn vnth proMens of intellectual 
competence. 

The foUo'.'inq example provi^^ed by a psychological consultant in the 
Follow Throug'i project vfill serve to illustrate the application of the 
Intellectual skills concept in the consultation processt (Rrown personal 
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comunicatlon) . A foiirth-nrado boy ivho will be called Oimio »'as referred 
to Mr. Brown, the psycholooical consultant because he could not r!o evon 
simple arithmetic problens. Instruction in arithmetic at tho tine of the 
referral involved the use of rlfttoed v/orksheets containing ad<<it1on 
probler^s. The teacher and other class nenbers were available to answer 
qustlons for students exoerienclnq difficulty, 

Ourinq nroblen identification, the followina goal v/as selected: 
Given conbinatlons of two one-diolt numbers presented on vforKshoetSv Jimnie 
v/ill be able to add the two numbers together correctly 10055 of th^. time. 
A baseline record of addition performance ras collected by the teacher over 
a five day period. The psycholonist observed Jirmie twice during arith- 
metic activities. These formal observations indicated that Jlnimie stayed 
on task most of the time durinn arithmetic. Thr^ teacher corroborated this 
observation by commentinn that Jimnie was a hard worker. The psychologist 
also observed that there v:as no discernible reinforcen^.ent for poor 
arithmetic work. Papers completed durino arithmetic were put in a folder 
without comment from the teacher. Praise v/as sometimes su^-^sequcnlty given 
for good work, but no criticism seom.ed to be tendered with respect to 
bad work. 

The above observations led the osycholooist to believe that the prob- 
lem should be attacked from the standpoint of component skills development. 
Accordinaly, the psycholoqist performed a comoonent skills analysis with 
respect to the noal behavior anr' tentatively identified the followinc) 
prerequisite skill behaviors: 
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'liven vlsuilly presented nunerals one throunh tw^^nty, Jirr.is 'jIII ba 
able to identify th« nun^rals correctly T^'V/, of the tine. Glvon verbal 
instructions to count to twenty, JiTiie v/in be able to do so with no 
errors. Given Instructions to count ud fron a number fjroater than zoro to 
another soecified number no nreater than tvjenty, Oimie '^ill be able to do 
so vHth 10095 accuracy. Given a printed n^unoral ranoin" in valuG fron 
zero to tvfenty, JifnTni^? will ba able to ronresent 10055 of the tiro t!ic value 
of the numeral by m\'Ann t'le correct nunber of dots with a psncil on t'le 
nur^eral in a snecific pattern. Given a nrinto'^ nunraral and a pattern of 
dots neither of which exces'i nino in value, Jir^ip (./ill be abl** to indicate 
verbally the correct answer to tho a'^'iition of the Hots to the number 
represented in print lOOS pf the tin*. For example, if the nroM?;" oiven 
were: 2 + : , the answer would be five. 

On the fifth day of baseline the psychological consultant tested 
Jimmie and found that he could not perfom the last three of th^ five 
skill behaviors specified above. The consultant shared this infomation 
with the teacher, and toqather they devised a plan to teach the child 
the tentatively identified skill behaviors. Instruction in addition 
continued in the manner soecified for baseline recording. The basic 
procedure used to teach all of the skills was fir.st to node! the correct 
responses. Oin^ie was then reinforced with verbal nraise for correct 
imitations of the model. Incorrect initations wore followed by further 
modelinn. the end of eac'' o^ traininn, tests ranoinn from six to ten 
items for each skill were admiiiistevr.d. Traininn iest a ^proximately 
ten piinutes a day for each skill tauQht. Finure ^ presents the resi-lts of 
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the skill traintno procedure. Performance levels for all three skills 
were exactly th'? sane for all (^ays of tralninn, These levels ar^ represented 
by the dotted line in the f inure. Porfornance for all three skills 
reached 100% accuracy on the first day of training. Four suhsequont days 
of trainino were aiven to insure stability of performance of the fMll 
behaviors. As shown in the nraph, performance in addition increased 
dranatically v;ith acquisition of skill behaviors. By the third day of 
intervention addition perfornance had reached 100% accuracy. 

The tine series design does not afford the opportunity to detemine 
which of the intellectual skill behaviors trained was responsible for 
producing chancie in criterion task performance. Of course, in the event 
that a psycholooist were to have the opportunity to ^'or'c on more than one 
case of the same neneral type, it liould be possible to vary the composition 
of and/or the numher of intellectual skills desiqned to produce the desired 
outcome • 

There are several advantaqes to the consultation approach to intel- 
lectual skill traininn: On? is that it provides data showinn the functional 
relationshio between the toachinc) of skills and the accomplishment of the 
criterion task viith which the teacher is concerned, 'h'th the aid of an 
appropriate nraph, the teacher is afforded the opportuiiity of observing 
the affects of intellectual skill trainin<^ on criterion task performance. 
The notion that students sho^Hd be taught principles v?ith broad applic- 
ability rather tlian isolated facts has lono been hel i by educators as a 
most desirable outcome of the tc^:/ .^^ process. If teoch^irs are expected 
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to tf^ach for tr^.'^sf thoy nust be niven trcinfifi')!? to ojs^rv^ ^r^nsfcr '\ien 
It occurs* The intellectual skills trainlnn procedure outlinod abovt? 
provldos one c^^l'^n^ n^s^rvin*^ tnns^or. 

Another advantaoe to consultation orocodures is that they provide 
a means to validate the applicability of research findings in applied 
settlnns, ?;xoer1nental findinos in nuch of educationa] research are based 
on differences In nroup neans. There Is no nuarantee that procedures 
axperinentally validated by nrouP differences can be apnlied v/ith success 
to the Individual child. Furthermore, numerous vartahlcs '/hlch rnay not 
be present in a controlled laboratory s^?tt1nn nay influence the effective- 
ness of an experimentally validated nrocedure In the classroom. For t!tose 
reasons it is useful to have scne check to determine whether or not pro- 
cedures sunnested bv research arc Indeed hawinn the effects thr>y are 
purported to have when they are annlied In the schools. 

.Another benefit of consultation is that it provides data vrhich can 
serve as a means for aeneratinn hypotheses which ninht form the basis for 
controlled laboratory research. For examole, data such as those presented 
in Jimie's case could be used to oenerate a number of studies on factors 
facilitatinn performance in addition. 

The efficiency and practicality of the time series desion represents 
still another advantaqe to cr: sultation procedures. The efficiency of 
the design is clearly Illustrated vrhen it is connar?d with multiple base- 
line procedures or desions reoulrinn reversals sur.h as those often used 
in operant research. Rrvers^i . j cb ore often imorcM:!-, v il in applied 
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settings. For example, one probably could not and wot/Id not want to use 
reversals in the teachinq of intellectual skills. Multiple baseline 
desians art nuch more complex than the tine series firocedures used in con- 
sultation, although they nay be useful in applied settinqs if adequate 
resources (i.e., personnel) are available to implement them. 

Another advantage to consultation is immediacy of application. A 
stagaerinn amount of research will be necessary before it will be possible 
to provide education v/ith even an initial set of empirically validated 
learning hierarchies on a broad scale. Development and dis.^nination are 
never ending processes costly in both tine and money. There is and will 
continue to be a need to get psycholooical principles into the schools 
more quickly than is possible through materials development. Consultation 
proceudres can, as in the example above, be used even in circumstances in 
which identifying skill behaviors is lackinn. And of course, they can be 
used to apoly research findings which have not as yet been incorporated 
into packaied materials. 

A final advantage to consultation is ^^Iia^ the approach requires that 
the problem vfhich intellectual skill training is to assist in solving be 
identified in performance terms. Kaufman (1970) points out that the 
practice of implementing solutions to problems which have never been 
identified is not uncommon in education. Kaufman's point Is certainly well 
taken with respect to the handlinci of problems of intellectual competence. 
Consider the possible ways in vh^r.h c^«es like Jiirr-ffi's are typically 
handled in schools. Had HltU .-. : riforr./i bccii ti.c \. I'lth by 
traditional school psychological sorvlcos, the most llkoly course of action 
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would have been to q*ve him an intelllrtence test alono with other psy- 
choloqical mGasures* If he had received a low score on the test> a decision 
might have been nade to place hir in a special class. A second likely 
outcome of referrinc} Jimnie for psycholooical services ninht have been that 
Jimie would have been piven a diannostic ability test. In the event that 
he received lov; scores on some subtests, a trnininn pronram would have been 
devised to inprove his competencies witi) respect to those subtests, ''either 
of these procedures require that the probleoi v/hich initially caused the 
te^':her to seek assistance be snecified, It seons obvious that v/hen the 
problem Is not specif ied,the»»e is net rrich chance that it will be solved. 

There is an important philosophical difference between the consultation 
approach to the use of intellectual skills and the ability testino approaches 
mentioned above. The important questions to be answered basically are: 
Where do you want to qo? ^'hat do you need to do to oet there? and How do 
you know v.hen you have arrived? The enphasis on evaluation in the 
consultation paradinm is on the accomplishments of the child, not on his 
deficits. There is no need to label a child as retarded or to say that he 
has a learnina disability in order to anply an int^^llectual skills approach 
to teaching. Children beinn tauqht intellectual skills hohaviors in the 
Follow Throuqh Project seem to viav/ the psycholooist 's evaluation of their 
behavior positively because that evaluation spocifios their pronress tov;ard 
a qoal, not their disabilities. 

Conclusion . The central importance of both the concent of intellectual 
abilities and the concept of intellectual skills lb that they identify 
factors which underlie the accomplishment of sinnificant tasks within a 
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culture. To say that a pcrsori loarns aca-^e^lc material quickly because 
he has a nooi nenory, or that he v/rltns v^ell because he is creative, is to 
say that there is so*^f?th1nn present in his behavior which has a doterpilnino 
Influence on his ^-^fectiveness In task performance. To acco'^pllsh the ooal 
of classifying people In terns of Intellectual connetence, It was suffi- 
cient to label that sonethinn as an Internal set of traits caller^ abilities. 

The need for identifyinn intellectual capabilities is even nreater with 
respect to the ain of channinn Intellectual conootence than it has been 
with respect to the noal of classlfyino connetence. The prunoso for 
Identification, hov^ever, has channel, ''hereas, in the past it v/as suffi- 
cient to Identify Indlvl^tfals who possessed behaviors un^qrlylnn task 
acconplishnont, It 1s now necessary to identify the behaviors themselves 
and their functions so that conpetondes can be taunht. This shift in 
purpose denan^ls a shift In the concepts and conventions used to define 
Intellectual capability* !eeds ^or selection continue to exist in society. 
In consequence, the notion of Intellectual abilities re^nalns viable* The 
concept 0^ Intellectual skills advanced here v/oul^ auonent tho ability 
concept to nak'5 the definitinn of intellectual conoetenco responsive to 
the noal of develoolnn hunan intellect, 

nrMnviaiAL ^nji^cTivf:^ rAist^LTATn-! 

Ourlnn the past year, ^sycholonlcal Services has Inolenented pro- 
cedures by which consultation can be used to assist teachers in defining 
h<?hav1oral oh.l^^ctiv^s and the neasurenent o^ oronress of oroups of children. 
The need for such an approach hecones centralized in a behavioral objectives 
systen \;hen attempts are made to answer the foUowinn kinds of questions: 
wo^f can th! effectiveness of the TFGM teachinn orocedures be demonstrated to 
ERIC 
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persons outside the nodel, such as parents and thft comunity? Mov/ can the 
extent to v;h1ch teachers are Inplenentinn TEE^^ be evaluated? ^»hich teaching 
procadures within TEEM are most effective? How can toachers receive needM 
feedback as to those teachino procedures which are v/orkinq In her class- 
roon? How can qroup and individual pronress within the classroon be 
effectively evaluated without total dependence unon the use of standardized 
testinn with its inherent linitatfons? 

The last question points uo an area of nreat concern for those pro- 
fessionals enoaqed in educatinn children » There are several advantaoes 
to utilizinq criterion-based data v^hen evaluating the extent of children's 
learning as conparcd to the strict reliance upon a norn- referenced base 
such as standardized testino. In the latter operation, thf^ process results 
in scores which do not describe the child's behavioral cnpabillties, but 
only his location relative to a oroup of children with respect to partic- 
ular types of tasks. In order to denonstrate that he has learned, the 
child would not only have to improve his score usino a pre- and post-test 
but also change his position in relation to the sane nroup by learninn 
at a faster rate, Uhen change is nieasured aaainst a standard (the norn 
qroup) which is itself channinq, the extent of channe is necessarily 
attenuated. 

Another problen with norn-referenced testing is tfie lack of sanpling 
specificity. I'hen sanples of itens are selected to represent a population, 
the population and sampling procedures should be specified* Such specifi- 
cation is lacking in virtually all ability tests. Because it is lacking, 
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It becones impossible to relatG instruction to instructioiial assessriont. 
For exanole, a teacher who instructed her children on the exact words of a 
vocabulary subtest would be guilty of teacliinn the test. But if she avoids 
the test words, fev; channes would be expected fron her students vhen they 
took the subtest. By contrast, behavioral objectives v/ork provides an 
avenue to relate instruction to measurenent by explicitly specifyinq the 
population of Items from v.'hich the final itens will be sampled, '"'oreovor, 
the means of sanpling are spnclfi^d. 

The use of standardized testina, in simple words, frequently 1s 
Inadequate to test v/hat is being tauoht. A criterion-referenced base can 
actually demonstrate what the child has learned in terns of acquired behavioral 
capabilities. This not only nakes t!ie teacher accountable for what the 
child Is learninq in her classroon but, 1n addition, oives her the Imediate 
feedback necessary to nake her teachina procedures nore effective. Increases 
in learninn are nov; demonstrated as the proqress naHe to'^'ards learnino a 
prescribed noal . If United or no progress towards that noal is made> the 
teachor 1s then alerted to thr^ Ineffectiveness th^ teachino procoi^jres 
used in that particular setting so that alterations can he underta-V.en. 
The same method ^-'oul^ annly to a nroup of children and tl:8 nroim's prooress 
to'^'ard a specific qoal. 

The behavioral objectives consultation procouuro consists of U^o 
sets of 1nterv1e»'sr noal i-'entlfication an! oo^^l analysis. 

The purposes of the ^"^oal Idf^ntiflcation Interview* are to choose the 
objective area, list the oeneral instructional objectives in that area, 
and informally sequence those objectives, dosionato th'^ instructional objectives 
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Of inme^lato concern an^ t!)e1r bs^havinral specification, describe t'te inten-l- 
ed tcachlna procodures, and specify neasurenont procedures (baseline and 
modification ^ata collection) for thr? Instructional objectives prosRntly 
bsino taupht. The purposes ar? wre connreh<^ns1vo than tl^ose listed for 
the child-problem consultation proceiidros due mainly to the n3<3d for 
specification of teaching procedures as v^ell as coals which are flexible 
enounh so that they niay be used v;it!i a nrouo of children. So too, are the 
purposes of the Hoal /Analysis Intervle*/ which are briefly as follows: 
reviei' descriptive data collected, evalu?>te t'^achln^ method effectiveness 
and adopt a plan for further consultation. 

Is the case for in-^ividu^l tarn*^t conditions and skill problcns, 
a set of Interviev/inn behaviors has been develonpd for behavioral objec- 
tives work. These intorvi^'in^ behaviors are sn^ciflcally desicned to carry 
out the objectives of the Rehavloral 'Objectives Intervletjs* 

The resultinq ' information Yrori carryinn out th^^ interviewlnrj behaviors 
within the Behavioral Objectives Interviews is recorded on the Goal Summary 
Sheet and nbjective Sheet. 

'^aslcally, the utility of the procedure consists in the concrete 
specification of noals, the senuencln'^ of /these '^foals, th:^ specification of 
teachinn nothods and, finally, the measurement of the effects of the methods 
utilised. Teachers are provided with continuous, irnodiate and onnoinp 
feedback ahout the effectiveness of their beliavlors and riaterials. 

One distinct a^vantane of this apnroach is that no demand is made on 
the system to which it is beino a^oHed to channe iti^'^lf in ord'^r to fit 
the procedures. P.ather, the procedures aro very flexible ani capable of 
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adantation to any instructional systen/ Rehavioral objectives con- 
sultation is simnly a metliod to fornalize whatever is ta! ing y^aco informally. 
It is capable of being applied vdth instructional problems in any educational 
settin<>, including any goals for entire classroons or subponulations of 
children, ooals for teachers and other instructional personnel • All that 
is required is a specified Roal and tl^e specification of the teaching, 
methods to be used. 

Another advantage consists in the capacity of behavioral objectives 
data to furnish both individual and group data. Various data collection 
procedures are currently in use depending upon the extent of information 
the teacher wants for individual students. One procedure for data 
collection is provided by a rotating random sampling procedure witiiout 
replacement. Briefly, the teacher is ashed how nany children she would be 
willing to collect data for each day. Tic nunber, of course, varies vdth 
the time required for cl\ildren to comnlcte their informal test tasks. A 
minimal number is usually three or four, llcxt, tliC children to be measured 
are each assipjied to a number on a tentative list. Tlien, througli a table 
of random numbers, the children are assigned to new positions on a random 
list. Cach day. the teacher will measure tl\e predetermined number of 
children in the order they fall on that new list, for exam]ile, in groups 
of three on a daily basis, ^'hen the list is exb.austod, the teacher starts 
again at the top. Rach day the data depicts individual scores which can 
be averaged (mean or median) for an approximation of class progress. 
Finally, when the list is exhausted and children are used again, an indication 
of individual progress is also fortliconing by co^^)aring new scores v/ith old 
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scores. Another way of collecting data is to record individu/iJ scores for 
every student participating in the Instructional activity as well as total 
group average d&ta. 

A third advantage consists in the fact that behavioral objectives 
consultation forces teachers to become child-centered. The effects of 
instructional methods on children are continually being reflected in hard 
data, fforeover, during the present enphasis on accountability, such data 
reflect the extent to which teachers are, in fact, affecting children's 
learning. Thus, data not only could help to define areas in teaching 
methods which are weak and needing modification, but also can function as 
reinforcement to teachers where methods are working, and stand as proof 
to the critical taxpayer that the instructional efforts of individuals are 
resulting in some relevant behavioral changes, 

CONSULTATION ANALYSIS 

A coding system was developed in order to analyze the three interviews 
of the consultation process: Problem Identification, Problem Analysis, 
and Problem Evaluation. The analysis of the consultation process through 
the use of t)ie coding system allows us to look more closely than in the 
past at the interaction between the psychologist and the change agent at 
the same time to validate tVic inturviowing behaviors used in the consultation 
process by correlating measures of intervirwing behaviors with criterion 
measures revealing the extent to which consultation goals have been achieved, 

Tl\e coding format includes a coding imit defined as a verbal segment 
beginning when the psychologist commences spoaMng and ending wlien the 
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teacher commences speaking. Another coding unit begins v;hen the teacher 
commences speaking and ends when the psychologist commences speaking. 

A list of definitions for each of forty-one interviewing behaviors was 
developed* These behaviors were derived from the classifications discussed 
earlier in this report. One major division in the coding behaviors is the 
distinction between elicitors and emitters. An elicitor is defined as 
any question or Imperative statement calling for information. An emitter 
is any statement emitting Information, often immediately following an 
elicitor* 

We have hypothesized that the greater use of elicitors on the part of 
the psychologist will increase the likelihood of having a successful case. 
Conversely, the greater the use of emitters on the part of the psychologist 
will Increase the likelihood of having an unsuccessful goal attainment. The 
reason for this latter assumption being that the teacher, not the psychologist, 
has the primary responsibility for collecting data and also implementing the 
modification procedures. She should > therefore, be actively involved 
in the development of the proceudres to be used. 

There are six different elicitors tl\at have thus far boon specified. 
They are: Directional Elicitors, Exemplar Elicitors, Condition Elicitors, 
Procedure Elicitors, Interpretation Elicitors, and Validation Elicitors. 
Directional Elicitors elicit discussion and define the class of information 
to be discussed for any given segment of an interview. Exemplar Elicitors 
request specific examples of the content under discussion (behaviors, pro* 
cedures, etc.). Condition Elicitors request information amplifying the 
conditions under which the behavior occurs: antecedent, consequent, 
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situation, strength (amplitudo, duration, frequency, latency, percentage). 
Procedure Elicitors call for examples of procedures in any of the content 
areas under discussion (problem identification, recording, teaching and 
intervention) . Interpretation Elicitors request cause-and-effcct inferences 
relating to any of the behavior or procedure catep[orios. The last to be 
mentioned is the Validation Elicitor. Under this category are coded 
questions calling for agreement or disagreenent (yes or no response usually) 
In any of the behavior or procedure categories. 

Under the second major 'ilvision, the emitters, are the following 
categories: Exemplar Emitters, Condition Emitters, Procedure Emitters, 
Interpretation Emitters, Validation Emitters, and Sui/inarization Emitters. 
Exemplar Emitters refer to specific inform.?tion (facts) that are emitted, 
often bearing on the content of an immediately preceding request (elicitor). 
Statements supplying information which specify the conditions under which 
a behavior occurs are labeled Conditions I'mitters. Procedure Emitters 
refer to examples of procedures in any of the content areas. Interpre- 
tation Emitters are cause-and-effect inferences relating to any of the 
behavior or procedure categories. Validiation Emitters are positive or 
negative responses (yes or no) to an immediately preceding elicitor. 
Summarization Emitters are statements which review information emitted in 
response to elicitors at previous times during the interview. 

In addition to the elicitor and emitter categories which have already 
been described, there is a^category for Relnforcors, Verbal Statements 
Longer than Three Sentences, and one entitled Other. Any verbal praise 
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occurring during the interview is coded in the Reinforcer category because 
of the desire to differentiate which one of Ihe interview participants is 
dominating the majority of t)ie Interview stateriients. It is not enough to 
know what has been said but also the approximate length of each of the 
coding units, in the last category entitled Other are coded both pro* 
cedural elicitors or emitters relating to the interview itself. In 
addition, any other verbalizations that cannot be placed in the above 
categories are placed here. 

The procedure followed for coding the consultation interviews is to 
classify each coding unit into as many of the 41 categories as are applicable, 
Usually no more than three apply to any one unit. For example, suppose 
the psychologist says: "!Ve need to obtain some infornation on the length 
of time that "Timy stays in coranittee, Pow would it be convenien for you 
to collect this information? Also, when durinj^ the day wou. .ike 
to record? It is really not necessary to record continuouf? •: vi^jh-out 
the day since you mentioned that you are only concer^^^ w: • ris attendance 
in the math, vrritinp, and lanpuapie centers/* This unit woulci be coded as 
a Directional ^.ecordinj; Elicitor boc^^uso the psycholopist is introducing 
the entire area of recordinp,, . , We need to obtain sone infornation on the 
len^Pth of time Timmy stays in the tliree centers/' a -ocordinn Procedure 
exemplar Hlicitor because the change agent is requested to supply specific 
information about the recording process,,, '\»!ow \ ould it bo best for you 
to collect this information?'' a recording Proccdvire Rlicitor because 
information as to when the recording will occur is requested... "1/ill it 
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take place just in the morning, daring every committee, or just when the 
aide is present to take data? Irtiat time during the day would you like 
to record?; and Other because this statepont does not fit any of the other 
categories. Tne psychologist is giving information about the situations 
in which recording should occur.*, '4t is really not necessary to record 
continuously throughout the day since you mentioned that you are only 
concerned with his attendance in the math, writing and language centers.'* 

COIfPUTBR- BASED INFORIIATION SYSTB^^' 

Hie data for the TEEPS information system consists of two files: 
1) the numerically coded information from each case, including demographic 
data, ''problem" type, case status, who referred the case, elements of the 
modification plan, and information concerning the graph (child's behavior 
data record); and 2) an alphanumeric summary of the modification plan 
describing the details of the plan. 

Vt\e numerical data are used to produce reports concerning the 
activities of TEEPS and also to retrieve the plans from the modification 
plan file. At the present time, the numerical data are stored on punched 
cards, but future plans include storing them on magnetic tape. 

The cases arrive in Tucson in quarterly periods and are coded and 
keypunched accordingly. The file for one year, therefore, has all cases, 
grouped by communities for first quarter, together, followed by second 
quarter, etc. The organization does not matter so far as the programs are 
concerned, because each case is considered individually and contains infer* 
mation identifying the community and the qualrter* The file organization 
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facilitates the production of quarterly reports, if requested^ 

The modification plan file contains the case identification number 
followed by a complete, yet concise description of the procedures used to 
reach the case goal. !Vhen data are retrieved from this file, they are 
printed out exactly as they are on the file, except only those cases requested 
are retrieved. The purpose of the file is to provide psychologists with 
the specific details of procedures previously used from which they can 
develop ideas for their own cases; also, the file provides an excellent, 
accessible source of examples for training, or for demonstrating the TCOPS 
model. 

By using the numerically coded file as an index, these plans can be 
retrieved on numerious *'keys". For example: all procedures used to 
decrease aggressive behaviors; all procedures used to increase recognition 
of the letter of the alphabet; all procedures involving positive reinforce- 
ment; or those involving tokens as reinforcers; those havin<^ only partial 
success; procedures taking less than one week to achieve success, etc. 

Users of the retrieval system are advised to keep in mind that the 
procedures retrieved are actually what has been done (and as reported) by 
the psychologists • therefore some procedures may be incompletely described, 
some may not be 'TncPS model. V some may be outstanding in creativity, some 
may be simple. In other words, they are not "model ' procedures, but actual, 
implemented procedures. 

The plans are entered into the data bank by a two- stop proceduto: 
first, the plans, as described on the report forms, are summarized - 
including all information but omitting duplications, unnecessary verbs and 
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descriptors, etc; then they are keypunched and read onto tapes. They are 
stored on tape in numerical (identification numbers) sequence, one plan 
directly following the last card of the previous one, 

Tliere is an index at the first of the tape containing the identifi- 
cation number of each plan on the file and tlie number of cards containing 
that plan (the length of plans vary from 2-30 cards), This index also 
contains the cross references for any duplicate plans. Mien two or more 
cases employ identical procedures, the plan is written only once and located 
under one of the identification numbers, Then the other case numbers 
direct the system to the num^^er under which the plan can he found, 

!/Iien retrieving modification plans, other information can be printed 
with them, if requested. For example, a user nay request plan descriptions 
for all cases involving dislioncsty and an indicator as to the success of 
the plan, Tlie "case status*', coded on the numerical file, indicates tlio 
success of a plan, Tlie system can print this information along with t!io 
plan description. 

The mothods for retrieval and report generation are discussed in tlie 
follov;ing section on programming » 

PRQGRA>tMING 

There are two types of programs employed! in the system; report 
generators and retrieval prograns. All proprams are v;ritton in FOP.TPAM 
IV and run on the University of Arizona Control Data Coi*noration 6400 
Computer, At the present time, they are stored on punched cards, but 
future plans inclu<le sto>*ing the compilof! nrof?rans om magnetic tape. 
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Durinf, the 1070-71 school /ear all reportfj were generated by one 
major program called QTYRPT (Quarterly Report), Tliis pronram required 
12-K core and ran for 20 cpu seconds. It was lar^o and rather unwieldy, 
but it generated IS separate full- or multiple-page reports with one pass- 
through the data. This year, there are more cases and the desired reports 
haye been quadrupled, so the program QTYRPT has been rewritten into three 
separate programs c Each of these programs produce several reports, and 
each requires one pass through the data, 

TJie programs all work on the same basis* A case is read from the 
data and each element of the case examined to ascertain its application to 
the various reports. Arrays containing the reports arc kept in core through 
out the run and the appropriate array- words are incremented or manipulated 
as an element to be included in then is considered, ^'tien the last case has 
been read and examined, the rows of the arrays are totaled (and the columns 
when applicable) and the totals stored in the last column, any manipulation 
of the data such as finding a median or mean is performed, and the arrays 
are printed with appropriate headin^is on the columns and rows. These 
headings are entered on punch-cards, for ease of alteration between runs, 
and read onto disk at the beginning of a run. Then they are read off the 
dish as they arc printed. Fach program produces several reports, so 
parameters are read at the beginning of the x'\\x^/^ indicate which reports 
are desired. 

A flowchart showing: the general organization of those programs is 
on the following page (Figure S), 
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Other smaller programs are written as requests cone to the system 
concerning information not included in these reports. Usually, after the 
initial request, the new information is worked into the lar.eer programs* 
The same programs are stored on punch cards, and their listing's are kept 
in a program file for any future requests of the sane type. These small 
programs would be included in the program type "retrieval" programs. 

The main retrieval proRram is used to retrieve modification plans 
from the data bank. It uses the numerical data as an index to locate the 
plans needed. A flowchart (Figure 6) indicating the procedure used by the 
progran to retrieve plans follows on page 58. 

Tl\e requests are read as parameters for the program. A parameter 
will indicate that the user wants all plans handling "dishonesty" cases or 
all plans used in the second grade to teach word recognition, etc. The 
program then reads the numerically coded cases one by one searching for 
codes matching the parameters, '/hen a matching case is found, the identifi- 
cation number and any other desired information is stored* After all cases 
are read, the stored I.D. numbers are ai*ranc[ed in numerical order, Then 
the numbers are matched against the index (which was read off the modifi- 
cation plan tape). Until a match is made, each card-lcn{ith (the index 
indicates the length of eacli plan with its I.D. number) is added to a "skip- 
length" which is used to indicate space between desired plans. For example, 
if the fifth plan is desired, the number of cards in each of plans 1, 2, 3 
and 4 will be totaled to indicate the number of cards to be skipped in 
order to reach plan 5. After "skipping" (reading into dummy storage) the 
specified number of cards (from tape, actually) the plan will be printed. 
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and the index-searching, skippinn* printing process will be repeated until 
all desired nlans are printed, 

Mien a plan has been duplicated and is cross-referenced in the 
index, the program will reach the desired I.D, number and not another I.D* 
nunber instead of number of cards. The identification number will be 
inserted in the list of desired plans in proper order; This moans that 
for cross-referenced plans, the plan will be stored in the data bank under 
the largest I.D. number of the cases using that procedure. 

The formats for the information were designed with the purpose of 
readability, including clear indication of the mcanin;^ of each element of 
a report. Tlie reports are printed in array form with each element of a 
report clearly labeled so that the reader can readily identify the infor- 
mation contained in the report. Any individual requests serviced by the 
system are programmed to clearly identify the information retrieved, 
including any pertinent dates, labels, headings or numbers. In all reports, 
the communities are indicated by number rather than name, in order to allow 
one community to "compare" without direct competition and to insure security. 
Also, the children are identified only by an identification number, which 
has no ''interpretation" but is assigned in a random fashion. 

r^PLP^RNTATION AMD mmmtENANCE 

TEEPS, being a devclopmentpl program, has in'olementcd in the communities 
innovations as soon as they are constructed, in order to test their feasibil- 
ity. Tfie information system is no exception. P.atlicr than follow the often 
recommended procedure of designing the complete sysi n and then having one 
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change over from old system to new, eloments of the information system 
have been introduced as they are conceived • As a result, the report forms 
have changed several times - faults have been made evident as the forms 
are used and improvements have been sou^^ht immediately. The coding key 
has undergone numerous changes in an effort to facilitate coding, reporting, 
and data acquisition. As keys were implemented, their shorcomings were 
recognized. Also, programs have been rewritten several timoj to incorporate 
additional information needs, delete irrelevant reports, and utilize new 
coding keys, as these needs became evident during implementation. 

Implementation has been a 'casual*' procedure, due to the organization* 
professionals all working together '^^n a new coding key is needed, the 
entire Tucson staff has cooperated in its design; as a result, no formal 
training is needed before implementing it. Vlien new forms !:ave been created 
the psychologists ate instructed in their use during community visits. The 
modification plan retrieval system was introduced during a mid-year 
conference, with written instructions and sample print-outs provided, and 
a general discussion between the users and desif^ner* 

The implementation appears to be successful* The system, as it v;as 
designed during the 1970-71 school year, produced an annual report on the 
activities and accomplishments of TEEPS which has received much praise - 
from ''/ashington and the communities. Many individual questions were 
requested for the system to compile and retrieve information not included 
In the reports. The information was used to improve summer training, to 
locate areas of concentration in service to the psycJiologlsts, to aid 
instruction by professors of educr.tior.al psyc;iolo<^y at the University, and 
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to locate needs for improving the informtion system itself. 

The modificvition plan retrieval system was introduced in fall 1971, 
and to date has serviced 24 requests. The number of requests will greatly 
increase the next year because of the expanded contents of the data bank, 
and the growing familiarity with the system by the users. Not only liavo 
psychologists expressed interest in the retrieval program, but also teachers, 
school administrators, and others not involved with TEEPS. 

Maintenance of the system is obviously a constant procedure. New 
forms, new coding methods, improved reports, expanding data bank, increasing 
varieties of requests coming into the system are all part of system 
maintenance. Programs are updated, or new ones written, with almost each 
new development in the system. The TREPS information system has proved 
flexible almost to the point of irritation) Put, as the system and TEPPS 
model develop and (^row, they will also be[u^ to stabilize and maintenance 
will be less frequent and demanding. But the intentions are for the information 
system to always remain flexible and ready to incorporate innovations 
of the professionals it services. 

Figure 7 provides the basic operations of the Tucson Early Education 
Services Information System. 
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EVALUATION 

Vao ^inal reportlnr of this past yonr's Psychological Services Conronont 
in TEE'* Mill be <Uscusse^! unHor the follouinfi areas: scono of services, 
pr6oiran cffoctivoncss, proj»rA*n acceptance, profT;r'^Tii efficiency, > jn'Ofrran 
innlenentatlon and behavioral objectives. Beliavioral objectives <lata 
are beinf: presented separately due to tl\e ^act that these cases were 
handled in a different r^anner, T>.ero<^ore, thoy have not been countol in 
each community 's total case count, 

^copR OP snr.vicfis 

Psycholof,ist in the community/ Althoriah the central ^ocus of TRf PS 
program implementation in the field is the consultation process, t!ie 
*isycholo;jist performs many otiier services in t^o scl^ools in order to 
implement the r>sycholo",ical sorvices prof^.rw effectively* For oxar^ple, 
psychologists participate in nrc-setvice and in-sorvxcc sessions vrith 
school staff and parents. Infernal services are o'"tcn roivlero'-^ to teachers 
and others with respect to problens Mhic]> rlo not warrant a fomal referral. 
The psychologist r>ay also have duties not '^Urcctly connectct^ v;itb t^^e 
TERPS procrair, such as SHI tcstinq coordhuttion and Pcl^ r1 nroject 
prant v^ritinj'., and, in addition* nay be calle^ upon to i'v^lenont tl^e 
consultat - on Process in non-Follov; Throuj^h classroor^s. 

The Information presented in Table 1 consist.^ of representations of 
the ar\ount o^ nsycholop[ist tine relegated to the i^^)lonentatioii o.*^ the 
TCLPS pi'Of.ran and to other duties peculiar to t!\o local situation, Tb.e 
in^omation is >^ei?.yod to t!ie Center ^aa in^or!^'a] ccTiunicntions and is. 
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thoreforo,only approxinate, The information is valuable in that it conveys 
the broad range of activities within which t\\o psyc^.olo^'^ 3t ii^ oartici- 
patinf* in tlio local cornnunity. 

In reading Table I it sliould be pointed otit that across conntmitios 
tliere my be differences as to the proportion of tine the psychologist 
is allocated to the TP.HPS pro,f^ran by the local school district and also 
to the mmbor o^ full or nart-tino psycb.olo<^ii;tri ei^^^loycd. 

PROGRAM ACCnPTAN CK 

In previous years the determination of proRran acceptance within 
comunities ^.^as provided by data concerninfr the nunbers of teachers and 
scliools nalrinr; referrals and by dati uhich listed the source referrals. 
Table 2 reports tl\at infori^ation <^ot the 1071-72 scl:ool year. 

Table 3 presents the r.eforral Pourco as a second v^ay of loohing at 
program acceptance* TJio referral source ^or behavioral objectives cases 
is being reported separately, nf the 910 cases referred, the rovorral 
source for 001 was reported. \ siif^ificant findinr; v^liije making a 
comparison with t!\e listings of referral source l^^st year is tl)e additional 
categories of sources, such as teaclicr's aides, nodical dc^.tor, baby 
sitter, and nrogran director. Also t':erc 'rsts t^^e ad.'itlon of several 
categories of conbined sources, such as tcac'icr, parent and parent 
involvencnt connonent; director and pi*of;rar» an<-i*^.ton; nrinctpal and 
social v;orker* parent and social rorker; teac'ier and social worker; child^s 
teacher and other teacher', teacher and counselor; paroitt and pediatrician; 
teacher and principal- teaclior an*\ aide; tc:jc-icr an - program assistant. 
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Mthoa<»h in some of the above cator<?rles the instances of referral 
fron the source vrere as low as 1, the porcontafie of caser. roferro'! from these 
nev sources was 7%. 

Sone of the increase or hroa^loning of contacts by the psychologist 
my ho attributed to the usual word-of-nouth indorsation generated from 
successful cases as well as services havinj? been rendered, while it nay 
also be indicative of the v/idoly rj)reading Icnowledpe of the services 
the psychologist can provide imparted by pro-service and in-service work- 
shops for teachers, administrators and parents and/or ])y the psycl\olo?;;ist ' s 
participation in other TPJ:"' activities. The increase o^ dual referrals is 
descriptive of tlie systen whereby only one individual pirticinatos in the 
PIT, even though two individuals !*oro instrunontal in initiatinp, the 
referral. 

Tlio greatest number of referrals continues to bo generated by the class- 
room teacher (76% of all referrals) v;hich would bo oxnectod as tlicsc 
change agents arc t!ie persons with wliom children arc noro frequently in 
contact, Such is also the case witli beluivioral objectives case referrals 
\/!tere teachers made the initial contact. Tovjcvcr, 16'^ o-' the c^ses v/ore 
referred by program assistants. 

There was also an increase of referrals (^ron 2x to '?^)) fron the 
previous year made by other personnel fron the TPH'! nodcl such as program 
assistant and program director. 
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PROGRAM EgFECTIVEHESS 

Table 4 which demonstrates statistically the effect that Psycholofjlcal 
Services brought to bear on referred cases during the 1971-72 school ynar is 
being reported as the Status of Cases Upon Termination. The Behavioral 
Objectives case status data is being reported separately* The alterations in 
coding designed during the last year allowed for wore comprehensive reporting 
of effectiveness in terus of the extent to which the consultation process was 
expedited* For example, in soue cases the problem was never defined specif- 
ically, or a problem identification interview did not take place* Under the 
categories No PII, Plan not Impleniented, Goal Attained, Goal Partially 
Attained^ Wo Progress Hade on Goal are listed the explanation of status at 
the time of termination. 

There is a noticeable increase (1% for 1971-72 to 41?! this past year) in 
the percentage of cases which were classified under Testing, Staff inf;, etc., 
and for which the consultation process vaa not Initiated (No Problem Identi- 
fication Interview) . The increase of reported cases occurred as a result of 
a change of policy in the Information System whereby the psychologist reported 
all cases for which a referral for their services had bean wade regardless of 
whether it was intended for the consultation process to bo undertaken. Pvefer- 
rals for testing, staffing, etc,, which heretofore had bcon undertaken but 
not reported were not included in previous years. The rationale for the 
change of policy was to provide a niore comprchcns.lva picture of how the 
psychologist was servicing the scliools beyond the application of the consul- 
tation process. Having the information enables comiiunltios to evaluate the 
outcome of their activities so as to ueUe dccioioas Tilth regard to priorities 
for service. 
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There were four comunlties for which over 50% of the cases belnp, referred 
were cases v;hich had a status of Testing, Staffing, etc., upon temination. 
Of the total cases referred in six communities the highest percentage of 
their status profile reached Goal Attained* Of the 040 total cases referred 
in all communities 41% fell into the testing category with No Problem 
Identification Interview. This would seem to indicate that at least for some 
communities the psychologist is still called upon to fill a traditional role 
of diagnostician. However, for other communities, through the use of numer- 
ous communication channels (i.e., v7orkshops) the trend is tov;ard a less 
traditional role for the psychologist. In 32% of the cases referred, the 
consultation process was initiated and a behavior change resulted. 

Last year information regarding the cases which wnre terminated before 
any plan of intervention was put into effect or had even been specified but 
for which the behavior had improved v;as reported. This year under No Problem 
Identification Interview (behavior improved without intervention) there were 
a total of 17 cases and under Plan Not Implemented (behavior improved with** 
out Intervention) there were 35. Together those two categories reflect only 
6% of the total cases referred for all comr.unities, whereas last year the 
percentage of cases which v^ere identified as the behavior being improved 
without intervention was 13. It was previously hypothesised that such deci- 
sions v;ere reached v/hen the change agent may have overeotimated the extent 
of the ;.roblem and, after collecting baseline data, reached the conclusion 
that the behavior was not as much of a problem as it x^as originally thought 
to be. Possibly the very process of specifying a particular behavior and 
collecting data nay have altered the chaugo agent's reaction to the child and 
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his behavior and therefore could have acted to modify the tarriot behavior. 
Other possible explanations lalgl^t be that the act of recording could function 
to encourage the child to change his behavior • For example, if a child '.>as 
included in the plan In that he v;as informed of the level of his baseline 
performance, he lalght react by changing his behavior to itaaediately remove 
the averslvo stimuli of the numerous tallies* Therefore, there v;ould be no 
need to proceed with the Installation of the modification plan. A final 
possibility Is that as the time the behavior was recorded e2<lstins control- 
ling stimuli v;ere operating upon the behavior and the record accurately 
reflects the problem being resolved. Often there v;as data to substantiate 
that the behavior had Improved so that further explanation of the case 
status was not obtained; therefore, the above speculations remain Just that. 
Whichever, the main concern for evaluation is that the behavior has improved. 

Table 5 indicates Successful Status r.y Case Type and does not Include 
cases for v;hich no problem identification or analysis interview was under- 
taken. Succeooful coftipletion of a case io no lougor bolnn reported entirely 
on the basis of behavioral change, as was the case for the prev'-ous year, but 
includes information as to the type of case having been serviced. 

A nevj classification system was designed to reflect the above change and 
is discussed in the section dealing v;ith the iLiplenontatioa of TEEPS in this 
report. The new categories are Adjustment and Academic (Target Conliltlons or 
Uediatianal Skills). Of the 2A5 total cases reported la this table, 177 fell 
into the category of Adjustnont. The data v;as further broken dovm to demon^ 
strata that 94% of these reached Goal Attainment with the remainder falling 
under Partial Attainuient or Uo Progrecc To\/ard Coal. This illustrates that 
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when the consultation process way carried out for adjustment cases there v;as 
a high level of success In brlnglns about the desired behavior change* 

When the consultation process Is undertaken In a behavioral objective 
case the ultitiate goal is not to bring about deslreable change in behavior 
already In exlstencei such as In adjustment case referrals^ but the change 
Is analogous to that desired for medlatlonal skill training cases for which 
which efforts are being extended to bring about the learning of a neV7 
behavior^ The hierarchies for task analysis and si'^i^oals of behavioral 
objectives ciay be very similars The difference betv;een a medlatlonal skill 
tralnlr.g case and behavioral objectives case could be determlnnd by the 
number of students Involved (usually only one for a medlatlonal aklll 
training case) and the issue that behavioral objectives goals are directly 
related to Idenfled program or cnrrlculura goals (whereas the deoired per- 
formance In medlational skill training cases had been identified in relation 
to an individual childy • 

Perhaps the only operational difference between the tv;o would be in 
baseline data collection. For medlational skill training cases baseline 
data is the performance of the coal behavior by the child under OKlsting 
teachtnc procedures whereas baseline data for behavioral objectives case 
x^ould be the perf oruance on a prc-aaycsotic nt Inst ruwsnt designed to assess 
the criterion behavior identified by the opeclf ication of the behavioral 
objective. 

For those cases referred as behavioral cbjectivca, the status data is 
reported on the lower part of Table Of the 89 objectives identified, the 
specified soal level x;as attained ulillo 20?^ of the cases had only 

>)artlal att-^lunont ;5ecause of tha ntiu of t:ha school yaar. 
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For cases designated as being Academic with target conditions or envl- 
romaental change being made to bring about behavioral change, Goal Attainment 
was reached In 95% of such cases. For Hediatlonal Skills training procedures 



Cases without behavior change * In Table 5 only two cases were reported 
as making No Progress Tov;ard Goal (Adjustment) with another five cases 
reported in Table 4 under the subheading of Change Agent Decision (4) and 
Child Moved From Class (1). This year's data tends to reflect far less cases 
in which an attempt was tnade to alter behavior without success* Table 5 does 
not include status for behavioral objectives cases. 

>" 

EFFICIENCY OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES COlflPOtjE NT 

When evaluating the efficiency of TEEPS, there are two aspects which 
should be taken into consideration: the efficiency of the TEEPS personnel in 
servicing the schools and the efficiency of the consultation process in 
bringing about the desired behavioral change. 

Service to Sch o 4s . In previous reports the total nuwber of easels was 
indicated as presenting serious drawbacks to describing or providing a measure 
of efficiency of TEEPS. Because the community psychologist enc^iged in a wide 
range of activities, some which were unique la specific cot.ununities and/or 
outside of those directly connected with case referrals^ fetal cases serviced 
was somewhat unproductive. I 



Descriptive : Table 6 provides the data for liaychdi^cists' contacts for 
all cases referred to psychological services. As would bV expected, conanunl- 
ties Nos. 6 and 8, which have more than one psychologist, have the largest 



the success level was 88% » 
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number of total conferences. Comaunity No* 12 p although having only one 
psychologist who did spend the greatest part of the tlao using the consulta- 
tion process I also had a high nunbei: of conferences as well as a high number 
of cases* Community No. 11^ s high number of parent contacts is a reflection 
of the active parent program carried out by the psychologist within TEEPS. 

Other factors also contributed to the number of conferences the psycholr 
ogists in all communities might have with regard to a particular case* There 
were situations mlque to the various communities and to specific casesi such 
as the availability of the change agents for interviews , number of people 
involved in a particular casoi location of the schools, degree of teacher or 
change agent supportive actions and the amount of time the psychologist spent 
in the classroom. Certainly the data from Table 6 suggest that the psychol- 
oglst is spending more time in the classroom than the traditional scliool 
psycholojjist. In this way the psychologist becomes known for being readily 
available to provide necessary service. 

Additional time not reflected in the&e data was obvioraly devoted to 
travel to end from conferences » time spent scheduling conferences, time spent 
recording and reporting datat time spent preparing case reports for sending 
to the Arizona Center and time spent in planning. 

An issue related to efficiency la that which peirtaliHi to the people who 
were directly involved in the analysis and modification of the cases served* 
Table 6 presents the relevant data. As can bo noted, the pcraon most ot%cx\ 
involved was the teacher of the child referred. Althtti^^h the philosophy and 
referral procedures of the TEKPS alio:: for a referral to be made by any con- 
cerned persortf most of the referrals received by the comraunities reporting 
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were initiated by the teacher* In the same veini the data also provides an 
Interesting comparison to the previous year's figures. The percentages of 
total conferences with or in which the program assidtant participated for 
the previous year (1970-71) was only 5%, while the percentage for this year 
(1971^72) increased to 11%. In comaunities Nos* 1» 4, 6, B, 10 and 11 there 
were proportionately high numbers of contacts with program assistants* 

The next most involved person in the implementation of the TEEPS ^h4» 
child himself* For a case to report direct involvement of the child one of 
three situations existed: one, that the child was directly observed in the 
classroom or other relevant situation by the psychologist. Two, the child 
participated in one or more of the conferences conducted by the psychologist* 
In most cases in which this occurred the child was inr;3^ded in the problem 
analysis Interview at which time he was encouraged to participate in the 
formulation of the modification plan^ or the plan was explained to him and 
his cooperation enlisted* In nearly all cases that the child was Informed of 
the plan, it was counted as a contact only if the p3yv:j;olocist was the one 
who provided the explanation* Third, the psychologist worked directly with 
the child either in a testing sltutation or euGaged in skill traiuing 
instruction with the child. 

The average number of conferences pet case for the iWl-72 year was 5.5 
whereas the average number for the previous year ims 0,5. The possible rea-^ 
soninc which could explain such a sisniCicant reduction in the number of 
contacts per case could be the incrcora in tl;c number o£ cases reported for 
referral for testing, etc*, in v;hich th-^ consultation process was not applied 
and which would require only a nlnltuim oi contacts. On the other hand, it 
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could reflect an Increase In the efficiency level of psychologists operating 
within the TEEPS. The contact data for behavioral objectives cases (Table 6) 
reflects a close working relationship between psychologists and program 
assistants in planning for behavioral objectives cases. 

Consultation Process . Table 7 presents the contact data for those 
referred cases other than behavioral objectives cases for which the consults-^ 
tion process was carried out and the goal was either fully or partially 
attained or no progress was made toward the goali Behavioral objectives 
cases were not included as the data was a duplication of that portion of 
Table 6 dealing with that type of case. Again^ as demonstrated In T^rbXe 6^ 
Psychologist Contacts (for all cases referred), there was a high number of 
contacts with the program assistant. Table 7 also gives indication as to 
those specific communities in which there are proportionately high partici- 
pation by the program assistant in the case process (Kos. 1, A, ^, 8, 9, 
and 11). 

There were four communities (Wos. 2, 7> and 0) v/iiich had at least one 
case with a large number of contacts being made by the psychologist. A 
closer check on the nature of the case revealed that in two of the communities 
the psychologist did the intellectual skill training, while in another 
community the psychologist had a high number of child obnervatlons, and in 
still another the case extended over a long period of time until the goal or 
behavior change was finally attained. Thecc high naxlmura number of contacts 
quite possibly were a factor in obtaining fairly hirh average per case contact 
figures. In at least six of the conr; unities reporting contact data when using 
the consultation process the average nuriibor per case v70s less than 6, In 
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community No. 12, the psychologist carried out the consultation process with 
137 cases with an average of 3.7 contacts per case, a remarkably efficient 
use of time* 

Case Pro cessing Time. It should be noted when reading the tables which 
Include time data that the numerals represent calendar days and not school 
days so that weekends, vacations and holidays were also included in the count. 
The tables being presented under Case Processing Time exclude those cases In 
which the consultation process was not utilized because the target behavior 
In those cases was not Identified. 

An additional aspect of program efficiency that was considered this year 
was the amount of time it took to process a case as well as the amount of time 
a teacher waited for an interview after the initial referral was made (Table 8). 

In all but two communities the number of days until a teacher received 
service from the psychologist was less than a v;eek and in many communities 
there were cases which received service ou the day of referral. The several 
Instances iu vhic i tlio referral source vaiteu the ;aaxi; un nu. tbcr of .ays for 
t^te first interview coalu be du^ to vactlous beinj^ ir.cluUeU in the count. 
The medians listed were reported in an effort to determine whether the high 
number of days was typical or whether a single case affected the data. In 
most communities the latter seems to be the case. For behavioral objectives , 
the teacher received services on the same day the case was referred. 

Table 9 gives the overall picture of tha minimam and maxluam number of 
days to process a case ao veil as tiie meJian number of d^ys* As a result of 
the assumption that skill training cases and behavioral objectives cases 
would take longer to process because of the training; v;hich uilght take place 
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for numerous sub/oals, tlie Information was broken down according to the type 
of case being processed* In community No. 11^ where all three types of cases 
were handled to conculsioni such was the finding because aodiational skills 
had a higher median number of days* However, the same analysis could not be 
made for three otlier communities* This data is difficult to evaluate because 
of the number of non^working days being counted and the other variables » such 
as inaccessibility of teachers. It can be useful data for the individual 
community psychologist in making decisions as to the procedure being followed 
in getting interviews set, etc* There is indication that high numbers for 
maximum days from referral to problem identification interview did cause the 
numbers for maximum days from referral to closing to be higher. Tlie medians 
in Table 9 serve to indicate which data includes isolated cases v;ith a high 
number of days* 

PROGRAM IHPLEIIEHTATION 

In the previous year's report (1970-71), the case referrals were reported 
according to the content of the behavior* For this past year's report (1971- 
72), a new classification system v;as desicnod which would visually indicate 
what analysis was undertaken (behavioral objectives or analytic case), the 
type of analysis undertaken (adjustment or task skills) and the type of proce- 
dures (target conditions or mediational skills) used to bring about behavioral 
change. Table 10 presents the implometation data in the format of the new 
classification system for all types of cases, including those not having 
utilized the consultation process. Table 10 provides an excellent description 
of the types of cases most often referred in each couraunity and may give some 
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Indication of the perception of the psycholofilst's role In a particular 

cotiimunity* 

Analytic Cases 

Adivtstmont Cases * The various types of adjustment cases which were 
referred were described under the following headings (where necessary any 
discrepancy between definitions used for this past year the previous year 
will be indicated) : 

Physical Aj^gresslon i The referred behavior usually was reported 
as aggressiveness towards another which more specifically included 
hitting, kicking, biting, pushing, etc. 

Destruction: The child's behavior involved some form of physical 
abuse upon matcx-ials or other's possessions such as burning, cut- 
ting, smashing, tearing, etc. 

Disruption ; The behavior of the child served to disrupt the on- 
going activity in the classroora or elsewhere. The behavior could 
not be classified under another oiore specific class of behaviors, 
such as destruction, physical aggrc.jalon, verbalisation, etc. 
Ve rbalizatl on-G on e r a 1 ; A behavior classed as general verbalization 
usually meant talking but not necessarily inappropriately to the 
situation. It may be desirable to increase or decrease the behav- 
ior» For example, increasing qucstian-askliig, use of sentences, 
etc, 

Vetb al Dysfluency ; Considered under this class would be stuttering 
or stammering — behavior which > last year, was classified under the 
broader class of physical dlsaui lltics . 
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Inappropriate VerbaHzatlons : Classified here vould be such unde- 
sirable or unnecessary verbaliaatlons as crying, yellins* swearing, 
inappropriate answers, unnecessary questions, teasing, speaking too 
softly, tantrums, etc. 

Group Involvement (Social Participation)? Classification of behav- 
iors which would include not participating in a group task» hanging 
onto adults, staying In room and/or committees, participation in 
committees, being in a particular location, end socially interacting 
(includes leaving room/building and over-attending tov7ard an adult 
from last year) . 

Ta sk Pr o duction : This category involves individual behaviors of 
attending to task^ completing assignment, changing vay of attacking 
task, doing additional tasks, etc., v/hich partially covers last 
year's attention catecovy and completely includes the category of 
academic conpletion. In addition, last year's category of depen- 
dence, which included not performins a task without getting atten- 
tion from an adult, etc, now v;ould be included In this new category 
of task production whereby the referred child did not complete the 
task without depending upon the teacher ^s reactions. 
Following; Rules and Directi ves ; The discrimlnrt Ive stimulus is 
given prior to the following types of behavior — latency in doing 
something (time It takes to line up); obedience (doinjj as told); 
not cleaning up after comlttec (Includes last year's disobedience). 
I n t e r p g r ^ o aa 1 Re la t i o n ^ !i i p s ; A new category to be used when the 
referred behavior Involves ccnrxderation of others, good 
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sportsmanship, respect for others (people and property), getting 
along with ot!inri?» 

Personal Habits (Inappropiato Personal Habits): Referred behaviors 
which fell into the area of toilet training, nose picking, mastur- 
bation and/or inappropriate bc^dy movements • Also Included would 
be behaviors which the child can do but docs not (not necessarily 
considered as not following directions), clothes hanging, tongue 
hanging out, wearing glasses. 

Honesty (Dishonesty): Includes lying tmd stealing. 
Physical Skill: The referred child cannot or has not learned to 
do something, for example, bike ridingj clotlies hanging, eating 
correctly, skipping rope aud/or cleaning up (self-lielp f^Uills and 
social graces) . 

Psycho- Ph ysio logical Reaction; The referred problem centered about 
behaviors which were clearly physical — such as a rash, ulcer, or 
vomiting — reactions to environmental situations. 
Physical Dysfunct ion (or Disability): This category inclur^cs such 
referral problems as poor eyesight, hearing problcnn, ccrc:bral 
palsy, etc. 

The last two categories did not have any referrals for this yearns 
report. 

In the major area of analysis cases v;hich follow the consultation process 
for adjustment problems, a large portion of cases wore classified as physical 
aggression (16/-;, disruption (16%), and g^^o^P involve^irjnt (U\Z) . This is a 
duplication of the trerd cf referrals fcr tlie 1S70-71 report* Since the , 
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behaviors Included in those categories tend to disrupt the flow of normal 
classroom operatlonj the teacher is more likely to refer such cases In hopes 
of a behavior change. 

Percentages provided In Tables lOj 11, 12, and 13 allow for an analysis 
of the types of cases usually referred for each coramunity. The varying 
profiles tend to reflect somewhat the different role perceptions for the 
psychologist in the community. This is more clearly presented as major areas 
in Table 10, In community No, 12 no on^ :x.ici':ic cat3(;ory lor rorcrral 
fcllox;s the otiior iarori.atlon provlUed by i-raviouo* tables. Tha psychologist 
in that cor.umnlty seeiic to have provideu sarvices covering a broad range of 
areas and types of cases. 
A cademic Cases 

Tables 12 and 13 present the major area of academic problems. These two 
tables list the uajor educational areas in which cases were referred with 
additional specification of the content and the target behavior response 
required of the child. 

Major area categories include; 

Reading : The previous year's categories of v;ord recognition, 
letter recognition, and sounds are now included in this major area 
and a child might be referred as having difficulties In any one. 
Writing; The child was referred because of difficulties with the 
physical response (with or without a raodel) of writing (cursive or 
printing) • 

All*^'r§,^i':' The referral was made in an effort to help the child 
with arlti.r.i2"ic conceptt5 and cour^utation. 
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Concept Learning : Referrals were made v;hen there were difficulties 
in learning varioua concepts, such as color, v;ords, left/right 
orientation, etc. 

Other : This category is presently unspecified but includes such 
learning behaviors as sequencing, alphabetizing, spelling and 
grammar* 

The content areas further specify the acadewic difficulties and more 
than (5..e type of content can be specified for one case (the titles are self- 
explanatory): Letters, Words, Nuiabors, Objects^ Concepts, Colors. 

Target response categories specify the performance required of the child 
to exemplify whether or not he is learning the specified goal behavior. Hore 
than one type of behavior may be required in the task. 

L abeling ; The child is required verbally to give a name for an 
object or concept. This category v/ould include such behaviors as 
identlfyins* 

Re production ; The target behavior vTOv'!d the verbal or manipu- 
lative production of a sound, objict, label, word, letter^ etc, 
which had been presented or modeled previously. 
S erial ^leproduction . The target response involves the child 
producing an idea, story, letter or number s»^quence;. etc, which 
had been presented previously, in order. 

Performln.^ combinatio ns: The child combined two or more elements 
to obtain a product. Tile target responses generally occurred within 
tha ^1 .'v^tic area; hov/ever, it also night be listed In the area 

of re«::d^:.^. 
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Comprehension i the target response would be a verbal or written 
response to a question or directive which would be Ir.cicative of 
whether or not the child has synthesized the material having been 
presented* 

Discrimination and Matchinp i The target response is the behavior 
of selecting between two alternative stimuli the correct response, 
l^hen matching, the child was required to find another example of 
the first* 

The major area of concern for all communities when referring Academic 
cases (Tables 12 and 13) was Reading, more specifically the labeling of 
letters* Since the Follow Through classrooms are predominately on the 
kindergarten, first grade and second grade levels, the identified neec for 
learning to label the letters of the alphabet as a prerequisite skill in the 
area of reading is understandable* As would be exoectai, the largest portion 
of behavioral objectives cases referred fell into tho academic area wherein 
target conditions were the vehicle for imp 1 3i::C.'- r Lien. Wo behavioral objec- 
tive cases followed the mediational skill LV'.l.iins procedureo . 

Modifi cation Plans , In order to interpret the data presented by Tables 
14 and 15, it is important to understand that when planning to bring about 
change in behavior — be It learning or adjustment — the environmental events 
surrounding the behavior necessitate manipulation in order to bring about 
change. These events are referred to as antecedent and consequent events* 
When under takiuf; bahavior change related to academic referrals, thnre is, in 
addition, the r t^'^ : cr Information concerninc the type of response required 
of the chile oavi:.^ -^.v. mrnction. 



05 

An Interaction analysis, which would indicate the typo of response 
required, and the effectiveness of the loainipulation of specific Jiuviron- 
mental events by analyainc the event and response variables could provide 
valuable information. However, a similar type of information is ciade avail- 
able via the modification plan retrieval system now in openit-lon within the 
Information System, although the effectiveness of the modification of events 
having been used is not analyzed. This is perhaps a more practical approach 
In that it provided useful suggestions of plans having been used previously 
without having to cteal vith other variables v;hich ul^rht have an effect on 
goal attainment. For example, a plan which nieht be highly effective for one 
child might not provide any impetus for change for another child due to the 
intrinsic variables not being analyzed also* The latter retrieval plan, 
therefore, does not lose useful suggestions for modification planning dealing 
with the effectiveness issue. 

The following classification do£jcription5 u^od for antecedent 

events (Tables 14, 15, l-"?) : 

He deling ; The complete rc&pcrxcr it^ ^^liod of tl;e child is provided 
(verbal of physical) • For example, "This is au A". 
Prompting; Giving a hint or a partial .:3g ovin i or dra\*lng .inten- 
tion to a part of the stimulus, ^'Thls is 'a-a _J " (apple) or 

shov/ing a picture of an apple. Writing the word "apple*' to get 
the requirevi verbal response of ' apple'^ 

Ec^^b'^ -',^ hlnR> Alt ering ,^ or Pctnovino, (discriminative stimulus): 

* :o obtain the doolred response, the change agent may give 
a uti.r.d.': hrch instigates behavior i/ithout providing any part of 
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the actual response (such as case v;lth prompting)— -*'Tell me the 
name of this letter", "Throw the ball**; the change a£cnt may gi^e 
a signal for a response — pointing to a child as a signal for hiti 
to quiet dovm; by reordering the environment so that the target 
response cannot be made, such as changing a child's seat so he 
can't talk to a best friend or having the teaclier sit ne:ct to a 
child to discourage his hitting; doing something to instij^ate 
child's behavior— give the child duties to do. In order for this 
clasalf ication to be used as describing antecedent events, the cue 
must occur immediately prior to the desired response. Instructions 
given to a child sontetime before the desired response would not be 
included » 

Physical Response Guidanc e*' Putting in the desired rerjponse. For 
example, actually taking the child* s hand and forming the letter 
for him. 

Incontingent Aop l i nati on of Hypcrlyc;:yry Jio.^Pj; ^ tances 
where the posJ.tive "relnf orcer*' Is give;; lefore the response 
occurs^-huggirg and attending to Susie vrhen she coues to school in 
hopes of preventing her leaving the classroom. The change rcont 
may praise everything the child does v;ell. 

Task Alter a tion ; By changing the stlnuluo, the number of responses 
to be made, reordering the presentation of stimuli, breaking a large 
task in^o several smaller onr^s, are examples of the alteration of 
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The following classification descriptions t'Tere used for consequent 
events (Tables 14, 15, and 16): 

Ad d Positive Relnforcer : The ro'iponse is rewarded \dth taiv^ills 
or luta^clblo reiufovcers. 

Remove Positive Relnforcer ; A relnforcer, which Is kno\n) to be 
positive, is taken av;ay* Examples of this would be; whenever 
Susie grabs from another student, she will not be permitted to 
play with the doll during free choice; v;hen Joe hitc, he v/ill net 
be allowed to go to recess. Renoval of the activity the child was 
doing is considered "Time out"» 

Add an Aver give Stimulus ; The consequent event would include the 
punishment of a response. Hake the child do sonc thing that is 
always aversive because an organism tends to avoid or escape fron 
it. Other aversive stimuli might include spankings, being last in 
line, etc. Staying in the room Is not always considered aversive.; 
therefore, it is classified as the rcnovo'. of a positive relnforcer* 

J Remove Aversive Stimuli ; Souicthlng ncgc:::.7e, vjhich v/as there before 

the modification plan vas Instigated, is taken away. An exanple of 
this would be to stop other children from tensiu:^ Susie V7hun she 
talks in order to increase her talking. 
In the above classifications of consequent evcviuS^ not only may more than 

one procedure be used, but also more than oac stimulus vrithiu a category can 

be used. 

Extincti^r*/ Ignore tha rusi^ouse, take a:vV.y (or oi.iit) positive 
lei: J ji. c. t directly r3l:tr. l to t^J rcrponse— stop putting one's 
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arm around the child while corrr^cting him. The plan would be to 
remove a relnforcer that la maintaining the behavior and tuus 
remove the reinforcing value of the change agent* a behavior* 
PRO (differential reinforcement of other behavior); An example of 
this would be to reinforce the absence of a response or to relnfotce 
after a period of time in which the response did not occur. Also 
Included In this category would b« the reinforcement of a competing 
response. 

Counseling: This would be discussing with the child the target 
behavior not codabla in any other category* 
It should be noted that more than one modification procedure can be uised 
for the antecedent and consequent event and that the plan can include modifi- 
cation of both events or of only one event. 

Table 14 shows the overall data for those cased referred as Adjustment 
cased. The technique most often used in modification plans was to manipulate 
the consequent events by adding a positive relnforcer (133 instances), alone 
as the total plan or as part of a more comprehensive plan using additional 
techniques « This is a socially acceptable way of increasing a desired behav- 
ior or decreasing an undesirable behavior. Table 15 illustrates that adding 
a positive relnforcer was most often used v;hen increasin;? a desirable behav*- 
lor. When utilized in modification of environmental events, positive rein- 
forcement usually is directed on a planned rciaforceRent schedule. This 
makes it a powerful technique; hovrever, it does depend on the occurrence of 
x€he desired response, which would r'Bxplain the Vtigh frequency of the proce- 
\ dures of Establishing, Alter ina> or Ueir.ovin;j of !)lscr jminative Stimulus, 
yprovlding the cue antecedent to response occurrence (103 instances)* 
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Tabled 15 and 16 show that the procedurr of provif^ins the discriminative 
stimulud for the behaviors to occur v/as ui:ill>;ed v;hen decreaolrig and Increaa- 
Ing the target behavior. 

The differential reinforcement of other behavior (DRO), which also 
Includes the reinforcement of a competing response, would be an alterr.ate 
procedure to the one described above. It eliminates the need for waiting 
until the target or desired behavior occurs or for providing for Its occur- 
rence by positively reinforcing another behavior, DRO lalght be used along 
with cueing; thus, the competing response would be provided. DRO was useful 
when attempting to decrease the target behavior (80 Instances), but it was 
not as popular for increasing a behavior. 

Extinction (l:.norinc) is an effective technique for decreasing an 
undesirable behavior. It also is considered worthwhile when the desire is 
to increase behavior. In both Instances tlie procedure Includes the positive 
reinforcement of a response in competition vjith the tnrf,et behavior. 

There is a change in the use of consequent evant alteration from pre- 
vious years as the addition of an aversive stinuluj Is no lou5cr considered 
an effective procedure. An alternative procedure is used in its pla^.c-- 
removing a positive reinforcement whenever the undesirod bcliivlor occurs. 
For example, the child could not eo to rccoss if he hits another student. 
This technique \:as utilized for decreasing and increasing the taget behavior 
at a much higher rate than the technique of adilinf? an aversive stimulus. 

Table 20 presents the type of positive reinforccnent most often used. 
It is not surprising to dlscovcir that verbal praise vjns most frequently 
utilized. The other type used on a frequent basis \us the application of 
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reinforcement via activities such as using the typewriter, being made 
chairman of a comiaitteei being first in line, sitting next to the teacher 
on the rug, etc. 

Two types of procedures can be followed when planning for the raodlfica- 
tion of academic problems. The decision as to which procedure to follow is 
made by the psychologist during the problem identification interviev; and is 
based upon certain clues gleaned from the statements made by the change agent. 
For InstaiiCe, the change agent may give support to the possibility that 
(because of the inconsistent level of academic performance) the child may be 
able to perform the learning behavior but chooses not to do so. As a result 
of this type of information, the psychologist would use the relevant inter- 
viewing techniques that would lead to target conditions manipulation planning 
after obtaining baseline data. 

Table 17 provides the descriptive information concerning the implement 
tation of such target conditions manipulation planning as in the example 
mentioned above. The behavior objective cases data Is presented separately 
to provide more specific information of the techniques being Implemented in 
classrooms. 

Tables 17 and 18, which present the modification procedures implemented 
for the academic cases, Include the specific modification of the antecedent 
and consequent events previously described in tliis report. In addition, 
information about the child's response behavior taking place during teaching 
is provided. 

VJhen target conditions (cither antecedent or coi^sequant events) have 
been manipulated, the response behavior v;ill le cs:;cntlally the same as the 
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response indicated on Tables 12 and 13. Th6 manipulation of events is 
directed towards Increasing the desired target behavior and some alteration 
Is planned in the ongoing teaching procedure. 

When medlatlonal skill training is directed towards Increasing the 
target response learning behavior, the response type required of the child 
during skill training may or nay not be the same. 

In addition to the response categories described previously, the fol- 
lowing categories also would describe the response required of the child as 
a result of either altering teaching procedures or introducing skill training* 
Generalization ; The child's response is the application of a con- 
cept to other examples, learning ''dog'* from a picture of a collie, 
then can also identify a picture of a great dane as "dog". 
Physical ^manipulation ! The response the child makes would be his 
physical manipulation of something tangible— typing his shoes, 
holding a pencil, etc. 

Production : The target response could bo writing a story, word 
(not reproducing from a model); verbalising (but not described in 
any category previously mentioned) i drauinfsj construction^ etc. 
In previous years, it has not been specified wliothcr the procedure used 
to bring about behavior change for acadetiic caser» v;as nedlatlonal skill 
training or target conditions manipulation. This ye.^r*s data—with over 
twice as many cases followius the target conditions manipulation procedure — 
seems to indicate that changes in teaching procedures and/or other environ- 
mental conditions was the most popular procedure. It Indicates a decision- 
making activity on the part of the psycho lot;i:.t v;hich occurs early in the 
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condultation proceed. The psychologlat, by udlng the appropriate Inter- 
viewing techniques, explores first the possibility of target conditions 
manipulation procedures being effective by picking up the appropriate cues. 
This makes the system more efficient because the implementation of media-- 
tlonal skills analysis for training does take considerable tlme« Table 5 
indicates that with an 88% success level it is a worthwhile undertaking 
where indicated. 

Although we no longer obtain and report specifically whether the goal 
was to Increase or decrease the target behavior for academic referrals » we 
easily can assume that increasing the target behavior usually would be the 
goal of an academic referral. This Is not always the case for adjustment 
referrals* The trend, when target conditions were altered during Instruction, 
was to provide more reinforcement during the consequent event while providing 
more accurate stimuli information by modeling the desired response as an 
alteration of the antecedent event. 

Another frequently used procedure occurrinf^ prior to the target response 
Is the establishment, alteration and/or removal of a discriminative stimulus i 
Since this category encompasses any verbal otilrujlntlon *and labeling Is a 
high frequency content for referrals— this could be an expected outcome of 
the data. 

The response most often required during mediational skill training 
(Table 18) was either labeling, reproducinc vriih modeling, or establishing 
the discriminative stimulus. It Is unexpected to find positive reinforce*- 
ment not being used more frequently; ho\;evcr, it is possible that It simply 
was not reported by the psychologist. 
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Table 19 reports the procedure employed for obtaining goal behavior of 
all cased referred which reached the point of modification planning. Al- 
though this is a coajprehonslve picture of the implementation of the consul- 
tation process, its value lies in the overall picture it presents of the 
range of procedures and techniques used by the psychologist to assist the 
change agent in planning. 

RelnforcerS i Of the approximately 400 cases reporting inodlf Ication 
plans, 255 instances of introducing or withdrawing a positive relnforcer 
occurred. Only 65 instances of adding an averslve stimulus were reported as 
a raoans of affecting behavioral change by altering consequent events. 
See Table 19. 

The low Instances of averslve stimuli (65) would indicate that efforts 
made last year through in-service — and working more frequently V7ith program 
assistants""had been effective in reducing planning procedures utilizing 
averslve stimuli. 

Some examples of type of reinforcement and sti^iuj i are provided below. 
The psychologist might indicate that more than one relnforcer v;as applicable. 
Consumable - candy or cooUlcs-food 
Objects - stars; points: book^ toy 

Activity - classroom provilej^osi running errands; being read to; 
dressing up; typing 

Position - first in line, next to teacher 

Physical - hug 

Verbal - praise 

Tokens - stars, points or chips redeemed for sonething uise 
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Data Collection. An area of great importance In Implementation, aa 
wll as training In TEEPS, is the collection of behavior reconis^ Baseline 
data are essential to understanding the nature of the problem. It allows a 
behavioral definition to be formulated and enables the comri^tion of a 
functional analysis or task anr?lysls to determine the continsoncles or 
envlromaental conditions controlling the behavior. Data is required also 
as a bench mark against evaluating any modification plan which has been 
implemented. 

Table 21 presents statistics describing the length of tiiac data usually 
was taken. The median days were included in order to ascertain whether high 
maximum number of days was the usual or a reflection of one extreme case. 
See Community No. 12 for such an example. However, one day of baseline data 
usually was considered adequate by the psycholojiists. 

In the procedures for skill training for acadenilc cases, baseline data 
is collected; however, It is data of a different nature. For those cases 
there is a continual recording of target learning ho.hr.vior in response to 
the basic teaching procedure — before and during the ivae skiii training is 
occurring — and Is the basis for evaluating whether or not skill training Is 
transferring or is having the desired effact on the acadeuic goal. 

Table 22 presents information as to the number of d^ys during which 
modiflclatlon data v/as collected. It should be understood that although the 
modification plan for the manipulation of environmental contingencies may 
be ongoing, there may not be a continual taking of behavior data. It is 
more efficient to take periodic data to spot check for prof^ress. Therefore, 
we no longer can raake the assumption that the nui^ber of days of modification 
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data 6l$o Is Indicative of the number of the days the modification plan vaa 
in effect. 

As a result of alterations in the reporting forms and the coding keyi 
certain kinds of information are no longer obtained i specifically the 
information found and discussed on pages 91 through 95 of the Final Report 
for 1970-1971. 
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ILIIISTQATIVI; CAffS 
IMTELinCTUAL SKILL Tl^AINING EX/V^PLES 

Tlio followinf; case is categorized as an intellectual skills Cv^se, 
\s indicated earlier in this renort, an intellectual skill, formally 
defined, is a beliavioral capability whic!i, v;hen activated, functions to 
facilitate the nerforr'ance of a culturally relevant task. The criteria 
used '^or distinguishing intellectual skills from other behavioral 
nhenonena are as follows: the definition of the skill behavior nust 
be stated in nerfornance terns: transfer effects nust be denonstrated* 
and tasks used to demonstrate transfer effects for the behavior should be 
0^ established cultural relevance (Bcrgan, 1071). 

••ark, as6 9, ^^as referred to the nsycholoaist because lie was not 
learning v;ords fron the uiiole word approach, 'fliis metho! requires that 
the child learn v;holo words: directly as opposed to approaching them by 
word analysis skills. In '%rk's classroom each child told a story and the 
teacher wrote it dovm. After tliis the child covicv tiic story and then 
read it back to the teacher. The teacher reportc 1 that in grade four, -^ark 
could recognize less than five v/ords although he tvict:^ very hard to do 
his work. ?^ince reading is dependent on knowing individual words, this 
skill behavior is obviously culturally relevant. 

The teacher chose as goal belmvior for Vark labeling a nininun of 
thirty v;ords nresented. At this timn a connonent skills analysis v;as 
performed to identify potential underlyin<? intellectual skills v'hic!i night 
facilitate successful i^erfornance the rotil behavior. A tentative list 
of related skills was establisliod incliuUn?^ lcft--rif,ht/top--bottop 
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distinctions, recop.nition of first lotter/last letter > letter recojinition 
in isolation, bcpinninf; sonnd5, rocoj»nizinR that a word is thd sane in two 
pJ/tco,4, v;ord recognitiofi t^^ith dissinilar words, word recoi;iiicion with 
similar i/ords, copying words, and using letters as cues, Tlie psycliolooist 
informally tested .''ark to deternine which skills he possessed. The 
component sJcflls ^^ark did not adequately possess were left--rif^ht/toi)-- 
bottom distinctions, first letter/last letter, letter recognition in 
isolation, bep.inning sounds and letters used as cues. After onsultation 
with the change apent, ''arlc^s toacher, the four sl:ills (subgoals) which 
were believed to underlie the successful perfornance of tl;e poal behavior 
were arransed hierarchically, ' ethods for teachinfi; and assessing the 
acquisition of the skills wore outlined. 

Data collection for baseline was acconnlislied by recording the 
cumulative frequently of the nunber of words *'ar!: verbally labeled when the 
words were visually presented in isolation during free choice period 
(interval recording). Hie chanpc agent i^ccorded barrel ine for tliree days* 

Upon examination of the baseline data it was found that •-arl: knew one 
word from a list of sample words taken from his dictation. The modifi- 
cation plan v;as t!^.en inplonented, connencin.q v/ith the first tentatively 
identified nrerequisite skill behavior. This was defined as: given verbal 
presentation of the directions left, rigJit, ton, l^ottom, tlie child will 
be able to point in the directions indicaceci on a blanlc piece of nnr.er with 
100% accuracy. T-^e otlier subf^oals wore defined as follov/s: givon a visual 
presentation words of various lengths, the c'lild ^'ill bo able to point to 
th.e first and last letter of each word v.t a stron^;^') V^V^ accuracy; 
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given a visual projontation of lower case letters in isolation, the child 
will be able to nane all 26 letters; and Riven a visual presentation of 
some vmds correctly identified, he will bo able to say how he used letters 
in at least one of the words to help him identify it. 

In each of the skill training sessions verbal modeling of the correct 
response v;as employed and correct responses were positively reinforced 
with praise. If '!ark answered incorrectly the change agent repeated the 
verbal modeling* 

During skill training the change agent continued to tost Mark employ- 
ing the same procedure specified in the collection of baseline data. At 
the completion of the skill training procedures Hark surpassed the 
original goal of recognizing 30 words wlien presented in isolation » Per- 
formance of the goal behavior increased witli the acqui^ution of skill 
behaviors. 

Figure 8 represents the baseline, modification ami post-modification 
data for this case, (see following page for Figure 8). 

Jack's difficulty with reading represents another intellectual 
skills case. His teacher indicate<l on the ro:^erral forn to the psychol- 
gist tliat Jack could identify all tlie letters of the alphabet but had 
difficulty reading in t!ie pre-priner ant! i^^rimer of the '^Buttons^ series 
by McCall. 

The present teaching procedure involved learning words throu^:h the 
whole word approach. This included having each child read fron tfic '^cCall 
readers and use the Science 'lesearcJi Associates (GHA) readin<? materials 
at his oivn level. The SRA scries provides progrr;nmod reading materials 
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for individual instruction in reading. In addition, the class as a whole 
dictated nou's to the teacher and one child at a timo read the news to the 
class. 

The teacher chose verbally labeling a minimum of 40 words presented 
on flashcards as the goal behavior for Jack, A component skills analysis 
was performed to specify underlying, intellectual skills which mipht 
facilitate successful performance of the goal beliavior. A tentative list 
of rplated sl:iUs was outlined. The prerequisite skill behaviors were 
defined as follows: Given a flashcard with a letter of the alphabet the 
child will be able to verbalize the letter sound at a level of 100% 
accuracy; given two and three letter words the child will be able to identify 
the first and last letters, verbalize the letter sounds and then identify 
the word at a level of 100% accuracy; given a four letter word the child 
will be able to identify the sounds in the v/ord and then put the sound 
together to identify the word at a level of 100% accuracy. 

Baseline data were collected by recording the cumulative frequency 
of the number of words Jack verbalized when the words were visually 
presented in isolation during the time Jack and the psychologist were work- 
ing together (interval recording). The words were selected from tl^e basic 
word list in the pre-primer and primer of the ^'Buttons" series by McCall. 
The change agent in this case was the psycliologint. Biseline data was 
recorded for three days. 

IVhen tlio teacher and psychologist inspected the baseline graph 
they found Jack knew a total of two v;ords from the sanplo list* Jack was 
then told about the plan and modification vas inplonented. 
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During skill training sessions (3-4 times per week) verbal praise 
and cueing, giving Jack a stinulus to instigate behavior without providing 
any part of the actual response, were utilir.ed. 

Throughout skill training the change agent continued to test Jack 
using the same procedure as in the collection of baseline data. Modification 
was implemented for 16 days. At the conclusion of the skill training 
procedures Jack exceeded the original goal behavior of verbalizing 40 
words when presented in isolation on flashcards. Tlie acquisition of skill 
behaviors was instrumental in facilitating the performance of the goal 
behavior. 

Figure 9 presents the baseline, modification and post-modification data. 

TARGET CONDITIONS !<ODIFICATION nXAItP LES; 

Bill, age 7, was referred to the psychologist by his teacher because 
of disruptive behavior. The teacher reported that Bill leaves the room 
and committees frequently during the day and often tears up materials in 
the classroom. 

During the problem identification interview the teacher selected 
leaving the roori and leaving cornnittees as tlie beliaviors to be riodifiod. 
Baseline data were collected by recor<Unfr the number of tines during the 
mornijig and during the afternoon (interval recording) Bill leaves the room 
and the number of tines Bill leaves a committee after he has entered it 
(frequency). Baseline data was collected for five days, with a morning 
and afternoon sample each day. 

Baseline data indicated that Dill loft the roo3ii only three times 
during the five day period and all the incidents occurred during the first 
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afternoon of baseline. Bill left committees 17 tines during the five days 
of baseline* At tliis time the teacher decided to alter the goal behavior 
desired; the new goal bo!iavior became staying in the committee for its 
entirety (twenty minutes) for at least three of the four comndttee periods 
each day. 

During the problem analysis interview the teacher indicated a possible 
maintaining reinforcer misht be Bill's activities following his leaving 
the center, namely playing with the blocks, 

A modification plan was devised whereby the tcaclier and/or aide would 
praise Bill each tine he remained in a comittee for its entirety. Bill 
was allowed to play with the blocks or use the typewriter in the classroom 
if he stayed in all four committees for the entire time, Tliese procedures 
are categorized as adding a positive reinforcer, rewarding Bill's response 
of staying in the committees. If Bill left the committee ho was instructed 
to play with something on the rug but he was not alloKOd to play with the 
blocks or use the tyi^ewriter, activities v;hich Dill especially enjoyed. 
Tliis procedure is classified as removing a positive reinforcer for a competing 
response (when Bill made tho '^competing response", he was not permitted 
to play with the blocks or use the typewriter). Bill v;as also ignored 
by the teacher and aide wlien he left the center. Bill was informed of 
the plan prior to implementation. 

Tlic modification plan v;as impleno-itcd for five days and tl\e teacher 
continued to record the number of times Bill left the committees during 
the mornin;js and afternoons. After the modification period the teacher and 
psychologist reviewed the data, "^urinf? intervention Bill left the com- 
mittees only once and this occurred the first morning the plan was 
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implemented, Since Bill achieved the goal bohavioi% the ca<50 ^vas terninated 
at this time. 

Figure 10 presents the baseline and intervention data, 

Jolm, age 6, was referred to the psychologist because of destructive 
behavior, namely destroying or attempting to destroy other children's 
property and classroom property ♦ His teacher reported tliat John destroyed 
another child's toy animal, broke beads that were in a kit, chewed the 
red covers from the listening center and hit another child, 

During the problem identification interview (PII) the teacher selected 
destruction of property (both property of other children and classroom 
property) as the behavior she would like to modify. The teacher then 
collected baseline data on the number of times this behavior occurred 
(frequency) throughout the school day (continuous recording), both in 
the classroom and on the playground during recess. 

Baseline data was collected for a total of 17 days. This was longer 
than for most cases because during this time t!:ie psychologist attended a 
training conference and w]\en she returned the tcaclier reported tliat John 
v/as exhibiting 'the target beliavior at a low frenuc-ncy. Therefore, the 
baseline was continued to determine v^liothcr tlie problen still existed. 

Upon examination of the baseline data it was foiuid that John exhibited 
the target behavior 12 times in 7 days, and 5 times during the last 3 
days of baseline. The teacher reported that there apperared to bo nc 
clear antecedent conditions* she usually did not hear of John's destruc- 
tive behavior until aftr»r it occurred, A possible maintaining consequence 
was attention, even though xt was negntive tiU^l delayed, Jolin especially 
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enjoyed feeding the gerbil or playing with t!ie trucks in the classroom 
after school and the teacher listed these activities ris potential positive 
reinforcers for John. 

The goal behavior as defined by John's teacher, was one or less 
destructive actions per week. 

A modification plan was devised whereby the teacher told John eacJi 
morning that she expected him to make it Jthrough the day without any 
target behaviors occurring, She also told John that if )io was successful 
he would be allowed to participate in an activity he really liked after 
school. The activities v:ere feeding the gerbil or playing witJi the tracks. 
This procedure is called a HRO, differential reinforcenent of other behavior 
or reinforcing the absence of the response. A positive rcinforcer is 
delivered (feedinp; the gerbil or playing witli tl\e trucks) for any response 
occurring at the end of a tine period (the school day) provided the target 
behavior (destroying other children's property or classroon jiroperty) 
has not occurred since tlic last reinforcenen* porloJ, 

John was told about the plan and it v;as then i^r^lenentcd for thirteen 
days. Durin<T this time John exhibited t)ie target behavioi only three 
tines. Post -modification data v;ere collected for five days and no 
incidents of the target behavior occurred. During the post-modification 
period the teacher discontinued remindinr? Jolm of their reinforcement plan. 

At the conclusion of the case the teacher expresrsed her satisfaction 
with Jolm's progress. Figure 11 presents the baseline, modification and 
post-nodification data. 

^^ichacl, age 9, was referr^-.i to the prycholoc:st by liis teaclvjr because 
of aggressive behavior. His teacher reported that ?Hchael fought, hit, 
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pushed, bullied, and threatened other children. She stated that ffichael 
usually fought v/ith smaller children and intimidated them if they threatened 
to tell the teacher about it. It was noted in the referral form that 
Michael had been exhibiting this behavior in school in previous years. 

In the problem identification interview the teacher decided that the 
behaviors she wished to modify were hitting, pushing, fighting, kicking, 
and other similar aggressive beliaviors. TJie teacher collected four days 
of baseline data and recorded it by tallying the number of times these 
behaviors occurred (frequency) during each school day (continuous recording). 

Upon examination of the baseline data the teacher and psychologist 
found that Michael exhibited aggressive behaviors (i.e. hitting, pushing, 
fighting and kicking) six tines 'Murine; the four days of baseline. During 
this time all the incidents occurred on the playground, either at recess, 
P.E. or lunch. After each incident .Michael v^^as sent to see the principal 
who spoke with him and thv>rtcned him with punislinor.t if t!ieso acts 
persisted. Hov;ever, f!ic!\aers behavior did not improve. It was hypoth- 
esized that a possible maintaining reinforcer might be tho minimal punish* 
ment he received for his inappropriate behaviors. It v;as also hypothesized 
that recess v;as a strong positive reinforcer for Michael, 

The teacher decided that tlie desired goal be!iavior for 'Uchael v;ould 
be not hitting, pushing, fighting, or kicking other children. A modifi- 
cation plan was devised which used a cent ln;^ency management procedure and 
a change in the antecedent environment, ffichael was sliown the graph of 
his aggressive behaviors and a discussion wns lield with hin concerning tho 
elimination of his inappropriate behaviors. It was decicleJ tliat ^'ichael 
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would earn his P,n, periods by not fighting and would lose thou by fightin^^, 
If Michael lost his P,n» privileges for the day, he would stay in the class- 
room or be nade to sit away from the play area during the P.H* period, l?hen 
Michael's behavior was good (i*e, no fiRhting) he would bo allowed to 
participate in his P,E. periods and the teacher would verbally praise liim on 
a continuous schedule. Example; "I am glad you're getting along so well, 
Itike,'' The teacher continued to record data on the effects of the modifi- 
cation plan and ^'ichael was encouraged to inspect tho graph daily. 

The modification plan was implemented for 26 days and tho data 
indicated there were no incidents of aggressive behavior during this time/ 
At the end of this interval the teacher reported that she felt the goal 
had been reached and the plan was formally jrminated, Figure 12 presents 
baseline and modification data* 

Behavioral Obj ect ivos : T.".-*] Classroom 

The following exanpio xliustrates tho apnlication of the behavioral 
objectives approach with a large groun of students- A kindergarten 
teacher indicated an objective for her class in the area of reading as 
recognition of other children's names. The objective v;as bchaviovally 
specified on the reporting form as '^upon visual presentation of a sample 
of other children's names from the class, and a verbal cues, 'whose name 
starts with a 7^^ the children will say the names of the other children 
presented v;ith 75% j\ccuracy, (Ultiinately the children will know IS of a 
total of 23 pcssible niJnes) . 

Th^ teacher decided within the followihg week to alter hsr to 
include both fir$t and la$tr^^ Therefore changing tho tp^nlto 46 names i 
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The teaching procedure usod was to visually present a card containing 
a written name to an individual child and ask ' Vliose narie begins with a 
Four to eight cards were presented one at a time throughout the day. The 
data was collected by the teacher and the teacher's aide one to two times 
each week and reported as percontaf^e of correct answers. 

The data was collected in a rotating sample. Hach child was not tested 
each time data was collected, but three different children were sampled 
eacli time until the entire class had been tested, Her example, looking at 
the graph on the following page, children with initials SV, PJI, and \'E 
were tested the first day, children VC, AC, and TC the second day, and so 
on. Tlie three scores for one day were averaged to arrive at the class 
score. The three students serve as a sample for the entire class, and 
all students were tested once before the first three were tested the second 
time. V/!ien the sample indicates goal attainmou^, the cio.rss was considered 
to have reached the go?.l child was monitored on his tc^rin^T day 

so that each individual iu;:^ iuuicated learning, as v;oll as the r .Vr^ss. 
Figure 13 refers to the evaluation data for the above examnle. 
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Figure 13: Class Roco/;nition of Peer .N'jMes 
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PLANS FOR T!'n CW'TAG YKAr. 

r'PLn"nNTATroN of TFfe consditatiom PRncB^n 

As mentioned earlier, one of the central objectives of the TnoPS 
program for the coning year is to increase the articulation of psychological 
principles to instructional procedures representative of the TEE'! instruc- 
tional model. A training session is planned to train psychologists in 
the field in now procedures for such articulation. In addition, a teapi fron 
Psychological Services and the Instructional Component of the Tucson Hodel 
will be working on examples of the articulation of psychological principles 
to teaching procedures of the TRR" instructional approach. Those exanoles 
will be communicated to psychologists in the field via the computer 

management information systen and training programs to he carried out 
during the year. 

PRESENT STATUS AM D ) Ri".t,- :;TnP?;ENT OP THU 

'""ggftPUTEP- BASnrud '"'^^^^^ 

Any system, be i\, a^v Inr^r^iation systen or any other nan-i':-.',- .'ystem, will 
have its limitations. A good designer should be aware of these cri-ticisms, 
and should either begin to develop ways to correct them, or kno; exactly 
why he chooses not to. This section attempts to point out the limitations 
of the TERPS information system and why they exist. The next section will 
discuss plans for the correction of these of those shortcomings and the 
future expansion and use of the system. 

Oi\e of the lin'- -. vLions to die general success of the system is also 
the rv:;.:e of the organization - the lacli of a .management hi^-vM :':7. nich 
contyrnntor to the system responsible to hir.ijv:', in a mf.'ur. : ■ ■ • fcnso. 
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Of course, the psychologists are prinarily responsible to the children, 
and the entire TI-HPS program shares in this responsibility. Mo system - 
no matter how ^'well-defined and specified' - shouM be allowed to interfere 
with the Roals of the child, But, the psycholofjists sonetinos lose track 
of the importance of sending case reports conpleted and on time to Tucson, 
to be incorportated into the data bank. If there were a management 
hierarchy, there would be soncone requirinf[ the reports. In this orjTanization 
of • 'all contributors to a common goal ^ it is easy for each user of the 
information system to want its service without having to make his own 

cont^bution. This limitation is being lessened by the design of report 

... 

y f ems which are very simple and quick to complnic, 

/■■ ■■ 

Another limitation is the lack of developed and worl:able taxonomies 
of behaviors, intellectual acitivities, and toachl^t rro^odures. This 
would greatly facilitate ceding and retviv / . 

A bafii^ Urit^ti"/ V ' v; /ton is chti poor inco-*; vvut,,:-* of behavioral 
objectv. ^ } ca^;6. ..f ^c^3 in which tlio chauv^o arront . - so 

cpnct>:i;eu with an exist in 73: jblen, but rather has a specific >>cc. h:;vant$ 
to m^ct and establishes a method for achieving the goal^ collecti.::;; aata 
along cho way, Behavioral objectives are reported in this system, but really 
need additional cljassifications to bo represented completely* Another 
file could readily be provided for tl>e dnta bank containing behavioral 
objectives jjoals. It would be rotrioVdbic by content area, response 
category, etc. Trie :\"7cvting fo:r3 j:or these cases need to be improved 
in thv of tor J:r, ;^; prococli!:o description* 
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Some technical linltations exist in the system, but j^^^norally for 
lack of funds, ^'any technological additions would greatly facilitate the 
working of the system, but the cost is prohibitive. Among these are 
optically-scanned forms on which the psycho) ogists directly report cases, 
a key-word retrieval system rather than numerically coding cases, a disk 
pak on which to sort the files for random access, the use of on-line 
terminals in each community to report the data. 

One last criticism of the system is the extent of manual handling 
of tho data. The data is recorded by the psychologists, coded on (or 
transferred to) optical scanner sheets, assigned identification numbers, 
examined for missing data, all by Tucson staff. The more of these processes 
that could be computerized, the more reliable tha information. 

The following section will discuss the future plr.nc^ for alleviating 
some of these limitations, and for evpr^naing the system/ 

At the present time, several doyolopio.ents arc bc-^.ng made in the 
information system, ^e of tlieso is an improved clo;;;>ification for 
teaching procedures and modification plans, This classification wiU enable 
all the various elements of a plan to be coded for reporting and ri^trioval^ 
more completely than with the present system. Before such a classification 
can be imploinentod, forms will have to be designed to assure tho acquisi- 
tion of all necessary information, and the users of the forms will have to 
undergo extensive training to be familiar with the terminology used. This 
classification will certainly facilitate tho assutription of tho research 
approach in the information system. Data would be provided for the study 
of methods employed in teaching the acader^ic and sorAal skills, for tho 
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study of roquirc.l activities for achievinp certnin behavioral objectives, 
etc. This addition to the system vill also facilitate reportinj? and 
rotrievinp, beliavioral objectives cases. 

Another area now under consideration is the desij^n of forms and 
coding systems to better handle behavioral objectives. The emphasis on 
behavioral objectives has only been realized in TEEf and TOHPS this past 
school year and much development in the area is yet to be done. 

Several developments durin.?^ the coninp year will eliminate mcli of 
the manual, error-prone, tine-consuninj» process now beinp used. These 
include transforing data from the case fovns directly onto tape via 
paper tape and on-line terminal , assigning identification minbors by 
computer, and examining cases for nissing da^a by crnrntcr. 

Plans arc being made to include in the yyr.tom pro ^s that perform 
data trend analyses. Tliosc analyses are of the ty^io ''do tcrhers tend to 
apply the TnnPS model on their ovm after once seeing Its success, or do 
they continue to seek psychologists' assistance?", ^do conmunitios tend 
to use the same procedures or vary tho content of the procedvires?", etc. 

Also, simple retrieval of information from teletype terninai is 
being developed, to enable any user to access informotion witliout going 
through a prcraamor. 

The TEEPS information system is being considered and roworhcd to 
be anplicable in many situations outside the Tnii' and THHPS models. It 
should be quite useful, with ninor changes, in any nsychological services, 
or in any component of a school system-- in a clas^roon, in one school, or 
in an entire system, "anagemcnt level needs sxic,\ as PPBS, PKRT, etc. 
could easily be incorporated into the system, and with modifications in 
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tlie classifications aivl ^orns iuvolvo»i, tlic ri^or-^.ati on fasten (IS) coulc' 
service any data-orionted cUicAtional sysrom, TI^.osc plans are quite 
realistic, because the cnnhasis in e^iucation toc^ay is ^^ehavioral ol>jectives'' 
and "accountability Already one school in Tucson is boinp used as a 
demonstration nodol for the incorporation o* the nrincirUes developed by 
the Tucson TCKPS staff , and the IS will be dove lo^)od for use in this node 1. 

Included intJiis development are nlr\ns for evaluation of chanj^e 
a.qents and consultants (psychologists). This includes procedures, classifi- 
cations of behaviors, forns for data collection, and coclinf! systems soared 
toward evaluation. Tl^e I vd 11 incorporate these now developments and will 
provide the evaluation infornatlon required. 

'^^0 Infornation syston described above is a t^lcr^VOe, adaptive 

basis upon which to build numerous systcns *:or varied pu.-^oses. This is 

a systen complete as it nov stands, yet with f^reat ?>otenti^l for •■blg:ger 
♦ 

and better'V service to a variety U3;jrs. 

DIFFUSION OF THF: TFEPS C^^ PONCN T 

Mtliouj?h Psychological Services is an integral nnrt of all Follow 
Throuah. Pronrans the Tucson cor ronent represents a unique effort within 
jPollow Through to demonstrate the effectiveness of an innovative approach 
to psychological services. One of the concerns of tho staff is that of 
articulatinp, the diffusion o^ tVo propran to state level diffusion efforts 
which are in the. planning $ta5e. nurln<» the coming y^ar dialogue will 
be initiated with the Office of rducatio:^ to oxr.loi j possible vehicles for 
diffusing tho Tucson Prooran in order that tlio efforts and achievenonts 



of the last throo years will have mxirium effect on education in tlio 
nation, 

CONCLUSIONS 

PROGRAM ACCOrTLISir^ENTS 

TEKPS inplementatxon dcmonstratos t*:at a systons approach can be 
used with success to nakc psychological theory and techniques available 
for use in solving educational problems. TEEPS, operatinf[ within a systems 
context, lias provided prof osrdonal skills in rosoarcli^ consultation and 
evaluation to participating: schools. This diversity of skills would bo 
difficult to duplicate through the traditional approach of cj^bodying 
competencies in the individual practitioner. 

THEPS has also demonstrated the effect^/cnoss and t :»^lciency of a 
consultation approach to the solution of educational pi ob;-ns, Psychological 
services in schools have traditiorr-Jiy used the so-called nodical model, 
diagnosis followed by treatment. Treatment / when ir:)lor.cnted, has been 
carried out by a highly trained specialist in counseling or psychotherapy. 

The medical model has proved to be inadequate for use in schools on 
servoral counts: 

1) The model is limited in its appMcntion to '^problem'V children 
because it begins with the assumption that there is something wrong with 
the child. The scope of services which psychologiots could provide in 
schools has been severely curtailed in part because of this limitation of 
the medical model . 
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2) Because of cost, diafjnosis often takes place without treatnont. 
The schools ate provided with a depressing record of problems in children 
with no record of solutions, 

$) Because treatment occurs outside the classroom or homo, with no 
guidance from the teacher or parent, it nay lack relevance with respect 
to solving the problems with which educational change agents are concerned. 

4) Finally^ applications of the medical nodel have not required any 
objective measure of the extent of probJcn solution. Problens are not 
defined operationally nor are f^oals stated in operational terms* Consequently, 
when the medical model is used it is Impossible to detortnine whether or not 
services have been of any value. 

It has been knotm for sone time, that princivlos of learning can be 
used to solve educational problems (for example, sec Dan'vra, 1969) and 
that the elaborate procedures associated with the nodical i:.'>dol are in all 
likelihood ineffective. However, r,ttlo v;ork has bo^»r done on procedures 
for nakina psycliolof^ical principles available to c'.l .ational channe agents 
who have minimal training in psychology. 

TEEPS^dononstrates that a psychologist and a teacher working together 
can solve educational problems, They can define problems bohaviorally. 
Thoy can formulate concrete intervention plans, and they can measvire what 
they have accomplished. The data indicate that consultation toans are 
highly etfective and reasonably efficient, ai^J that consultation as a 
service can attain a high degree c? acceptc.nco in schools. 
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PSYCKOLOGY IN THR SCHOOLS 

Vlo live in an era represent in,? a significant advance toward the long 
held goal of developing a science of educational practice* Hducators and 
the public at large are no longer satlisfiod t/ith testimonials about 
program effects. There is a growing dcsiro to know in concrete terms what 
an educational program is and what can be expected of the children who are 
in it. 

Psychologists, as behavioral scientists, are in an excellent position 
to guide the application of ^^cience in educational settings, and, indeed, 
they have already made extensive contributions in this rojtcird. Unfortunately, 
the psychologist in the schools has not been perceived in the broad role 
of educational scientist. Father, he has bocn i-^r.tlf^od with specialized, 
narrowly focused theoretical positions* ScJiOol p.sycholC; ' sts, for example, 
have been thought of as diagnosticians or mental toctors a: -J have dealt 
mainly with deviant behaviors. 

TEfiPS is based on the position that the coriD^u.l^ation process between 
psychologists and educational change a.-ent s is the crucial factor in 
transmitting psychology into the schools. It is for this reason that great 
stress is placed on the consultation process within the TRHPS program. 
Consultation has the capability to bring the vast scope of information 
which constitutes psychology as a science to bear on educational problems. 



THE NEHD FOR TPAINING 

The character of psychological services in the sch:"f;ls cannot be 
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the inportanco of consiiltnnt services v;as stressed. Yct> consultation 
has never become a major tlirust in psychological services , The Thayer 
Conference was not designed to nako provision for defining consultation 
concretely, for dcnonstratinof its offcctivonoss, or for training psychologists 
to use it. Tliese are the tasks which are necessary to accomplish to mke 
consultation a part of educational practice » 

If the consultant role is to bo implonontod in the schools, psychologists 
will have to be trained to perform it. Funding agencies have allocated 
very little support for the training of pcychnlogical services personnel* 
Perhaps this lacl: of support stcns from disenchantment with the results 
of services rendered in accordance with the medical model. 

We believe that the psychological sorvi'^oo wciArr trained in consultation 
at the sub-doctoral level is the crucial lini: in the tn .:rission of 
psychology as a science into educ^tic-^rJ practice. Th^ Tiy^'S operation 
provides a stop toward demonstrati .h:: vital impjritince of the sub- 
doctoral psychologist in his role ns consnit.xnt i/ l! o schools. 
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